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| CAKES anv TEA | 


Served by Miles Gloriosus | 





THE TWENTY-FOURTH MEETING OF 
THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 
TEACHERS AT NICHOLAS SENN 

HIGH SCHOOL CHICAGO 


NOVEMBER 28 AND 29 


At the meeting of the Association the re- 
lation of science and mathematics in junior 
and senior high schools will be discussed. 

The steadily developing junior high 
schools over the country gives us good reason 
to take stock of our attitude so as not to 
be left stranded in the eddies left by the 
tide of progress. If you are progressive 
the Association needs you, if you are con- 
servative you need the stimulus of the meet- 
ing. 

Miss Marie Gugle, assistant superintend- 
ent of schools, Columbus, Ohio, will speak 
Friday morning on ‘‘Mathematics of the 
Junior High School.’’ Dr. George W. Hun- 
ter of Knox College will give the results 
and conclusions of his recent investigations 
on ‘‘The Sequence of Science in the High 
Schools of Today.’’ 

Dr. E. E. Slosson, Director of Science 
Service, Washington, D. C., has been asked 
to be the principal speaker of the morning. 
Dr. Slosson is widely‘ known as the author 
of Creative Chemistry, Science Remaking 
the World, ete. 

Dr. Fay-Cooper Cole who headed the Field 
Museum expedition to Malaysia will speak 
Friday evening. His subject, ‘‘ Where East 
meets West’’ will give a most interesting 
account of his experiences in the Malay 
Penninsula. 

Very attractive programs have been ar- 
ranged for the section meetings. Friday 
afternoon Dr. H. Douglas Singer, author 
and psychiatrist, will show the need for 
grappling with the problem of the mentally 
retarded. 

Dr. Haas, of Northwestern University 
will speak on the ‘‘Indian Tribes of South 
America.’’ 

‘*The Biological Station in the Canal 
Zone’’ is the topic of Dr. W. C. Allee, 
University of Chicago. 

‘*General Scienze, Past, Present and 
Future’’ will be discussed by Mr. Earl 
Glenn of Columbia. 

Mr. John T. Johnson of Chicago Normal 
College, will present the subject ‘‘Geometry 
in Junior High Schools.’’ Does this mean 
that the senior high will have only trigo- 
nometry and calculus? What of the college? 

Dr. Elliot Downing will speak at the all 
science meeting Saturday morning on ‘‘ The 
Unification of Courses through Grades Seven 

to Fourteen’’ linking junior and senior high 
schools with junior colleges. 

Programs will be mailed about November 
seventh. If you wish one send your name 
and address to Miss Mary Pardee, 917 
Forest Ave., Evanston, Ill. 


Jack Brander: Mother, may I have a 
nickel for an old man who is outside cry- 
ing? 

Mother: Yes, dear, but what is the old 
man crying about? 

Jack: He’s erying, ‘‘Salty Peanuts, five 
eents a bag.’’ 

Galesburg High School Budget. 
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‘*THE HALLS OF MONTEZUMA’’ 

The officials of the National University 
of Mexico announce the 1925 Summer 
School for American teachers. 

The National University is operated by 
the Mexican government, and is in no sense 
a profit-making institution. The first ses- 
sion of the Summer School was held in 1921, 
and was attended by approximately 300 
American teachers. It is believed that the 
fifth session, to be held next July and 
August, will attract at least 500 teachers 
from the United States. 

The faculty of the 1925 Summer School 
will be composed of professors of the Uni- 
versity, together with several highly trained 
specialists from the United States. Most of 
the courses will be conducted in Spanish, but 
here will also be a number of general cul- 
ture courses for matriculants having no 
knowledge of Spanish. 

Mexico City is cooler than Denver during 
the summer months, thus being an ideal 
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place for study. The many sight-seeing trips 
to be offered under University supervision 
will include visits to world-famed archaeolog- 
ical ruins, pyramids that rival those of 
Egypt in size and interest, and to many 
other places of archaeological, historical or 
scenic interest. 

The primary object of the National Uni- 
versity in offering a Summer School for 
American teachers is to assist in promoting 
a more complete rapprochement between 
Mexico and the United States. The hun- 
dreds of American teachers who have at- 
tended the preceding summer sessions have 
returned to their country with an altogether 
different and more favorable viewpoint as 
regards Mexico,—a viewpoint that will nat- 
urally be accepted by the thousands of stu- 
dents eoming under their influence. 

Complete information may be obtained by 
addressing Sr. Manuel Romero de Terreros, 
Secretary of the Summer School, Univer- 
sidad Nacional de México, Mexico City. 















The Book of Heart 
Interest Melodies 
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Songs That Will 


Live Forever 


The choice melodies of many gener- 
ations of music lovers are here. The 


songs that will never die. 
The melodies that you 
will like best and your 
pupils will love to sing. 


101 Best Songs 


has words and music for every occasion. Melodies of 
the heart, of patriotism, love of country. Operatic 
selections, old folk songs, marches and children’s songs. 


Never before 


free 


a sample to 
ynder PRICES: 
THE CABLE CoO., ‘ 


was a book so painstakingly com- 


piled to sell for so low a price. It has just the songs 
you want—for only 7c a copy. Over 6,000,000 
sold—that’s the best proof of merit. 


7c each in 100 lots, f.0.b. Chicago. $1.00 dozen 
prepaid. Less than 12 at 10c each, prepaid. 


1222 CABLE BLDG., CHICAGO 





tal for teachers ev the 


PATHFINDER 2s e8 Ss sero ete 


NATIONAL sevsracret tas 
W EEK LY 220 isc trineot intormetion, ues ion 


price of Pathfinder is $1 a year, but you can have one 
copy on trial 13 weeks for one 15 cents. Ask for current events circular and 


vents lessons. 


15 CENTS =; 


special rates for school club 


THE PATHFINDER, 570 Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C. 


You will like the ~~ 1 > There is no 
that wants to keep well informed or for 
Questi answers your questions 
tionnaire Contents Guide suggests the Current 


comes. 





LARGEST TEACHER PLACEMENT WORK IN THE U. S. 


Under One M ti 





of E. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. ao Bivd., Chicago. Affiliated offices in principal cities. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, 


Chicago; sass Amsterdam Ave., New York. Ex- 


clusively for college (including teachers college) and university 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Bidg., 
affiliated offices. 


Washington; Security Bidg., Evanston, Ill. Several 





EDUCATION SERVICE, 19 S. Le Salle St., Chicago; 
Washington. Offers various forms of service to school: 


= Amsterdam Ave., New York; Southern Bidg., 
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Ten Reasons 
Why— 
1. Sticks Tight 
2. Dries Fast 
3. Lasts Longer 
4. Pleasant Odor 
. Creamy White 
. Costs Less 
. Clean—nomuss 
. Convenient 
. Needs no water 


. Ready for In- 
stant Use 


‘‘Sticks Like a Brother’’ 


That 3000 schools use Gluey 
Paste vouches for its goodness. 
Gluey is especially made for 
school use—every feature about 
it has been made to overcome 
some objection common to other 
pastes. The only paste just like 
a tube of Gluey is another tube 
of Gluey Paste. 


Uniformity is 
Uniform goodness, 


uniform economy and uniform 
satisfaction to the user is found 
in every tube of Gluey Paste. 


Send 10c For Sample Tube 


If you are not familiar with 
Gluey Paste 10c will bring a full 
size tube for trial. 
once— is to use it always. 


The Commercial Paste Company 


To use it 


Columbus, Ohio 


Makers of the Largest Line of Adhesives 
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LIBRARY EXHIBITS AT CHARLESTON 


One of the popular features of the annual 
meeting of the Eastern Division of the Ili- 
nois State Teachers’ Association was the 
set of exhibits prepared by Miss Mary J. 
Booth in the library of the Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College. The exhibits 
showed : 

Helps for teachers of rural schools. 

Helps for primary teachers. 

Books on Dramatization. 

Books on physical education and games. 

Books for grades seven and eight. 

Two-foot shelf for a country school li- 
brary. 

How to teach reading and recent readers. 

Stories and story telling. 

How to teach arithmetic. 

Recent arithmetics. 

Pamphlets on geography which may be 
obtained free of charge, or for small cost, 
from railroads and other sources. 

A collection of illustrated editions of 
children’s books suitable for all grades, in- 
eluding the high school. 


Superintendent C. H. LeVitt of Savanna, 
whose mind is working at all times to de- 
vise methods of maintaining close co-opera- 
tion between the parents and teachers of 
Savanna, has issued a little folder entitled 
‘*The Plus Parent.’’ We take pleasure in 
copying it here: 


THE PLUS PARENT 


More than to my club or fraternal or- 
ganization, I pin my faith to our Parent- 
Teacher Association as an organized means 
for educational progress and community bet- 
terment in Savanna. 

I have seen Savanna Education at work 
in the class room, and understand something 
of its aims and ideals through a first hand 
knowledge obtained by at least two visita- 
tions. 

Within the limits of my resourees, I have 
provided books, pictures, magazines, games 
and music in my home so that it may he a 
place of happiness and whelesume growth 
for my children. 

I have kept ever in mind that the health 
of my child is of paramount importanee. 
Consequently I have very carefully super- 
vised his diet, dress, recreation and hours 
of sleep and rest. 

When the work of Savanna Education has 
been so interesting and the teaching so in- 
spiring that the contagion has spread to the 
home through my child, I have shown a sin- 
eere and attentive attitude toward his en- 
thusiasm. 

I am a pal, comrade, and boon-companion 
to my child. Planning together, building 
together, his path has been illumined, his 
vision magnified, and his strength quad- 
rupled. 

No day has been so busy but that I have 
found time to set aside a part of it for a 
period known as the children’s hour. Then 
do I live again, with my boys and girls, in 
the fairy land of childhood and youthful 
fancy thereby creating between us a magic 
bond of sympathy and mutual understand- 
ing. 

Within limitations, I have tried to do the 
above things. 


Parent. 


SAVANNAISMS 


A plus pupil in school always has a plus 
parent at home. 
Blessed are those boys and girls who 


(Continued on page 44) 





YOU CAN BUY 


Good Securities 
in Small or Large Lots 


Partial Payments 


Ask for Booklet T-17 which explains 
nd terms 


our plan a 


James M. Leopold & Co. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
7 Wall Street New York 
Established 1884 








Picking Coffee on a Brazilian Plantation 
say r Ma i. Cate ] 


Every Teacher Should 
Have This 


COFFEE 
SCHOOL EXHIBIT 


HIS Coffee Exhibit was designed 

especially for school use. It is espe- 
cially appropriate for Fourth, Fifth and 
Sixth Grades in connection with the 
study of Commercial Geography, and 
for Domestic Science work in higher 
grades. 

There are fourteen subjects in the 
exhibit as follows:— 


1—Branch of Coffee Tree Showing Blos- 
soms and Berries (six colors) 

2—Coffee in Different Stages (six colors) 

3—Brazilian Coffee Plantation (sepia) 

4—Cultivating Coffee (sepia) 

5—Picking Coffee (sepia) 

6—Drying Coffee (sepia) 

7—Washing Coffee (sepia) 

8—A Ship Loading Green Coffee (sepia) 

9—Roasting Coffee (sepia 

10—“Cup-testing” Coffee i) 

11—Map of World, Showing Co ee- growing 
Areas (sepia) 

12—A Short History of Coffee 

13—How Coffee Should Be Brewed 

14—Coffee Dietetics (with scene in Re-, 
search Laboratory at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology) 


This Exhibit was prepared for educa- 
tional purposes and is sold at cost. It 
will be sent, postpaid, anywhere in the 
United States upon receipt of thirty cents 
in stamps, money order or coin. 

Joint Coffee Trade Publicity Committee J 

64 Water Street, New York, N. Y. ! 


| I am enclosing thirty cents. Please send | 
| me the Coffee School Exhibit. | 


l Name. 
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Adopted by POTTER-JESCHKE-GILLET 
ORAL and WRITTEN ENGLISH 
ALABAMA 


P.F.G. leadership rests upon features, 
(May, 1924) first introduced in this series, now essen- 
tial to the elementary course. 





OKLAHOMA 


( June, 19 24) This series makes the pupil see the significance of what he does. 
: It motivates the work throughout more completely than any other 
series. 





—the two most recent This series develops grammar—even technical grammar—through 


language and gram- This series teaches letter-writing in every grade from three to 
mar eight. 





GINN AND COMPANY 
2301 PRAIRIE AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





























A new book for ail teachers 


BETTER EVERYDAY ENGLISH 


By H. G. PAUL 
Professor of the Teaching of English, University of Illinois 


Gable of @ntents 


Chapter I An Excellent Investment Chapter IX Slang—The Language Jester 
Chapter II The Development of Our Language Chapter X Pronunciation—‘“‘Say Now Shibboleth’”’ 
Chapter III The Difficulties of Forming Correct Chapter XI Improving Pronunciation 
Speech Habits Chapter XII Our Friend the Dictionary 
ChapterIV Training in Correct Speech Habits Chapter XIII Mastering the Sentence 
Chapter V Better English Through Composition Chapter XIV Oral Composition in the Lower Grades 
Chapter VI Words and Their Ways Chapter XV Oral Composition in the More Advanced Grades 
Chapter VII Building a Vocabulary Chapter XVI Better Thinking—Better Speech 
Chapter VIII Building a Vocabulary (Concluded) Chapter XVII Memorizing Good Literature 


LYONS AND CARNAHAN 


CHICAGO 
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OrrFicers oF THE ILLINOIs State TEacHERS’ ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR 1924 


President—O. L. Manchester, Normal. 

First Vice President—J. O. Marberry, Rockford. 
Second Vice President—Lavina O’Neil, Mt. Sterling. 
Third Vice President—Charles H. Root, Morris. 
Secretary—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 
Treasurer—Charles MeIntosh, Monticello. 


Executive Committee— 

E. C. Fisher, Chairman, Peoria. 

Bertha S. Armbruster, River Forest. 

W. P. Morgan, Macomb. 
Editor of Illinois Teacher—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 
Advertising Manager—George A. Brown, Bloomington. 








EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Southern Illinois Normal University Homecoming, 
Carbondale, Illinois, Friday and Saturday, November 7 
and 8, 1924. Two days of renewing old acquaintances, 
making new ones, fun and frolic. S. I. N. U.-Cape 
Girardeau football game. 

Illinois State Teachers’ Association, Springfield, 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, December 29, 30 and 
31, 1924. See outline of program elsewhere in this issue. 

High School Conference, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, November 20, 21 
and 22, 1924. 


PROGRAM OF STATE MEETING 


The Executive Committee, of which Mr. E. C. Fisher 
of Peoria is chairman, have nearly completed the pro- 
gram of the annual meeting to be held at Springfield, 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, December 29-31. 

On Monday evening there will be the President’s ad- 
dress, by Dean O. L. Manchester, President of the 
I. S. T. A., and an address by Dr. Jim MecConaughy, 
President of Knox College, on the subject, ‘‘The Edu- 
cational Signboard.’’ Other features will be music by 
Miss Mignon Spence, a vocalist, the presentation of the 
state spelling honors, the appointment of committees, the 
meeting of the committee on nominations, and finally a 
reception by the officers to the delegates and others at the 
St. Nicholas Hotel. 

Tuesday forenoon will be oceupied by reports of 
officers and committees, and an address by Mr. Allen D. 
Albert on ‘‘The Retreat of Socialism.’’ 

On Tuesday afternoon there will be some business at- 
tended to and also two lectures, as follows: ‘‘ Education 
and the Social Unrest,’’ by Dr. Howard Jensen, Butler 
College; and ‘‘Human Nature and the Management of 
Society,’’ by Mr. Norman Angell. 

Tuesday evening, the program will be introduced by 
vocal selections by Miss Mignon Spence, after which there 
will be two addresses: ‘‘Modern Democracy’s Challenge 
to Professional Edueators,’’ by Dr. Ross L. Finney, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; and ‘‘The Supreme Challenge,’’ 
hv Judge Florence E. Allen, of the Supreme Court of the 
State of Ohio. After this program the Chicago Division 
will have a party, with music and dancing, at the 


St. Nicholas Hotel, to which all delegates and members 
are invited. 

Wednesday forenoon will be devoted to finishing up 
the business, and there will also be a lecture by Dr. Al- 
bert Wiggam on ‘‘The New Decalogue of Science.’’ 

The complete program will be published in the De- 
cember number of the Illinois Teacher. Watch for it, 
read it and keep it; for it is not likely that any other 
form will be printed for general distribution among our 
members. 


HOMECOMING AT WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, NOV. 14 AND 15 


The Homecoming Committee has been at work on the 
plans for Western’s second annual Homecoming, Novem- 
ber 14 and 15. The first event will be a popular modern 
comedy, ‘‘You and I,’”’ given by the Green Door Dra- 
matie Club, Friday evening at 8:15 in the auditorium. 
All alumni and former students with their wives and 
husbands will be guests of the Green Door at the play. 
Those wishing seats reserved should send their names to 
Dr. F. C. Currens, chairman of the Homecoming Com- 
mittee, as soon as possible. 

On Saturday morning at 7:30 a waffle breakfast 
which is a new feature this year, will be served in the 
cafeteria to all alumni who wish it. At 10 o’clock there 
will be a general reunion in the auditorium with short 
talks by alumni and faculty members, after which sepa- 
rate class reunions will be held. Luncheon will be served 
in the cafeteria at noon. At 1:30 there will be stunts 
on the athletic field given by the different classes and 
organizations. At 2:30 Western will play Monmouth and 
a close struggle is expected. The admission to the game 
will be 50 cents. 

At 8:00 in the museum a reception will be given to 
all former students and graduates. A dance in the 
gymnasium will close the events of this eventful Home- 
coming. It is hoped that a large number of graduates 
and former students will plan to attend the second 
Homecoming at Western. 


INEQUALITIES IN EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNI- 
TIES: OUR ONE-ROOM SCHOOLS 


A former article upon the subject of inequalities in 
educational opportunities showed that the counties of 
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cur state differ greatly in their ability to support educa- 
tion, and that upon the basis of recent data the most able 
county has six times as much valuation back of each 
person of school age as does the county of the lowest abil- 
ity. Moreover, it was shown that the poorer counties, 
as a rule, are assessing their lands and improvements at 
a ratio higher than the wealthier counties; that upon the 
basis of such over-assessment they are making more 
earnest efforts, as evidenced by tax rates, to provide good 
schools; and that in spite of these facts the educational 
opportunities are decidedly inferior where wealth is least 
abundant. 

This article for the most part must confine itself to a 
consideration of inequalities in effort and ability of the 
one-room schools. Districts other than these are mentioned 
only to bring out vivid comparisons. Data were obtained 
from more than half of the 10,000 one-room school dis- 
tricts in Illinois. The counties from which data came 
are well distributed over the state. The sources of se- 
curing the facts are many; and an attempt to state where 
each bit of information was obtained would make this 
section of The Teacher appear like a bibliography. 
County school directories, reports direct from the offices 
of county superintendents, the annual budget reports, 
lists of valuations and tax rates from the offices of county 
clerks and county collectors, the annual reports made by 
the county superintendents, and personal letters were 
used. In the great mass of material that had to be 
handled it is entirely possible that errors have crept in. 
If the reader notices any such, he will confer a favor 
upon the writer by. pointing out the needed correction. 
However, considerable time was spent in rechecking in 
order to have our statements in agreement with the sta- 
tisties collected. 

The valuations and the tax rates are for the year of 
1923, and are the figures used in computing the taxes 
paid in the spring of 1924. The rates according to the 
information sent us are for the local grade school pur- 
poses and are not for high school purposes. We are using 
the equalized assessed valuation of the district as the 
measure of its ability to support education. For one- 
room districts this is undoubtedly a safe measure; for 
the responsibility placed upon each district is in a gen- 
eral way the same—the paying of the wages of the one 
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teacher and the maintenance of a one-room school. 
Hence, the abilities of the districts vary directly as do 
their valuations. As measures of intensity of effort, the 
rates of taxation are used. 

Figure I shows graphically that rural districts of our 
state differ greatly in their ability to furnish school sup- 
port. Under present conditions nothing like equality of 
educational opportunities can be offered to our boys and 
girls. In some districts the children are remarkably 
fortunate in having the privilege of attending a school 
where there is a large valuation for the basis of support- 
ing education; in these same districts, too, wealth is re- 
markably ‘‘fortunate’’ in being so located that it is not 
called upon to bear anything like a due share of respon- 
sibility in preparing well-trained citizens of the future. 

Thus, we find that District 50 of Lake County has an 
equalized assessed valuation of $2,394,345. This rather 
high figure seems to be due for the most part to an ac- 
cumulation of personal property scheduled in that dis- 
trict. In fact, this valuation is 15.3% greater than the 
1923 valuation of all of Hardin County; it is more than 
the total of the lowest 64 districts of Pope County; it 
is 47 times the valuation of District 59 in Lake County ; 
it is more than that of the Mt. Carmel District in Wa- 
bash which has an enrollment of about 1,600; it is more 
than that of Harvey District in Cook which has 1,335 
pupils; it is 20% greater than that of the Pana Grade 
District of Christian; it is 23% more than that of For- 
est Park Grade District in Cook; it is 10% more than 
that of the Collinsville Grade District in Madison; and 
it is 65% more than that of Carbondale Grade District 
of Jackson County. If the Dorrisville Grade District in 
Saline is able to care for its enrollment of 423 children, 
then this wealthy one-room district is able to care for 
4,500 pupils; that is, under such a condition there would 
be the same valuation back of each child enrolled. 

Comparing District 50 of Lake with other districts 
named in Figure I, we may say that it is 172 times as 
able to support a one-room school as is District 20 of 
Hardin, 173 times as able as District 57 of Pope, and 
235 times as able as District 151 of Wayne! 

In Figure I we also notice another district which is 
blessed with a high valuation. District 36 of Clark has 
an equalized assessed valuation of $2,040,436; this is 


Fig. I -- Extremes in equalized assessed valuations 
found in our one-room districts. 
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made high primarily because of the location in the dis- 
trict of a ‘‘tank farm’’ of an oil company. This valu- 
ation is equivalent to the total of 59 districts in Pope; 
it is 3.6 times the total of 18 districts in Union; it is 
126 times that of District 58 in White; it is 3.3% higher 
than that of the Charleston District in Coles; and it is 
9% more than that of the DuQuoin Grade District in 
Perry County. From the standpoint of mere valuation, 
if the Sparta District in Randolph is able to care for its 
enrollment of 818, then this district under discussion is 
able to provide for 1,615; if the Eldorado Grade Dis- 
trict in Saline is able to school 1,156 children, then this 
wealthy one-room district is able to school an enrollment 
of 2.027; and if the Kineaid District in Christian is able 
to take care of 800 pupils, then District 36 in Clark is 
able to provide for the educational needs of 2,142 
children. 

Let us make a few more comparisons. District 66 of 
Lake (one not as yet referred to) is not at all poor. In 
fact, if the valuation of this district should become the 
required standard for conducting one class-room, then 
the superintendent of the Oglesby Grades in LaSalle 
County would be called upon to dismiss all of his teach- 
ers, be content himself with the salary of a rural teacher, 
reduce the term to only 177 days, and to herd into one 
classroom the 982 pupils. Using the valuation of Dis- 
trict 50 of Lake as a necessary standard of support for 
one room, the Marion Grade District in Williamson would 
be entitled to but one teacher throughout the term— 
and that teacher would have 2,500 children in her charge. 
According to this same line of reasoning, which becomes 
absurd even though based upon facts, District 151 of 
Wayne, according to the standards of ability and effort 
set by District 50 of Lake, would be able to have but 
slightly more than three-fourths of one day of school 
each term. Permitting little Mary and Willie to have 
their due proportion of playtime, this would give only 
4 hours and 12 minutes for study and recitation each 
year, or the equivalent of 1.4 minutes each day through- 
out a regular term; and if there were twenty classes 
to be conducted each day, the teacher would have but 
4.2 seconds for each class. 

Sweeping over the state, we find other interesting one- 
room schools. District 102 in Tazewell has a valuation 
equivalent to the total of 23 of the districts of Hardin, 
or to that of 29 of the districts in Pope. Three one-room 
districts in Logan total more in valuation than do 41 of 
the districts in Pope. The lowest district in Logan is 
wealthier than the highest in Wayne. District 34 of 
Lawrence has 33 times the ability of District 162 in 
Marion, 36 times that of District 62 in Brown, or 42 
times that of District 50 in Clark. District 53 in Knox 
has a valuation 54 times that of District 104 in Jeffer- 
son, 57 times that of District 57 in Randolph, 65 times 
that of District 58 in White, 67 times that of District 23 
in Johnson, or 72 times that of District 56 in Clark. 

Not only in ability but also in effort do the one-room 
districts differ greatly. Some of the same districts men- 
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tioned in Figure I have been included in Figure II; and 
we notice that there is a strong tendency to try to make 
up in effort what is lacking in ability. To produce the 
same amount of revenue for educational purposes as was 
produced for District 50 in Lake, District 57 in Pope 
would require a tax rate of $8.65. To produce as much 
revenue as was raised in District 36 of Clark, District 151 
of Wayne would find it necessary to have a tax rate of 
$16 00 on each $100 of equalized assessed valuation. 

There are some districts which have a rather good 
income from the township fund, and there are a few 
which have endowments. These, however, are rare; and 
the figures which we are trying to emphasize are from 
districts which must depend upon taxation as the basis 
of school support. Here are some rates which appear 
high enough to bring in year after year enough revenue 
for the districts where these rates were extended: 25¢; 
23¢; 20¢; 19¢; 18¢; 11¢; 8¢; and, 5¢. Some of these 
rates are met with in more than one district each. For 
one-room schools the following comparisons can be made: 
a district in Knox has a rate 34 times the low rate in 
Fayette; the high rate in Shelby is 33 times the low rate 
in Warren; the highest in Tazewell is 24 times the low 
in Macoupin; the highest in Massac, 25 times the low- 
est in Knox; and the highest in Macoupin, 80 times the 
lowest in Edgar. Then there is another district which 
will not be designated either by number or name: its 
rate for the local rural school purposes was $6.05. 

In Figure III are shown in graphic form some of the 
extremes in valuations within the same county. Thus, 
some of the ratios of high districts to low districts follow: 
Knox, 31-1; Tazewell, 18.5-1; Hardin, 17.5-1; Edgar, 
14-1; Lawrence, 31-1; Brown, 8-1; Vermilion, 8-1; 
Wayne, 9-1; Wabash, 11-1; LaSalle, 9-1; Johnson, 9-1; 
Macoupin, 11-1; Whiteside, 8-1; Iroquois, 8-1; Fayette, 
9-1; Randolph, 12-1; Cass, 13-1; Greene, 13-1; Kanka- 
kee, 13-1; Massac, 12-1; Lake, 47-1; and Clark, 140-1. 

Some of the extremes in rates of taxation for one- 
room schools inside the same county are indicated in 
Figure IV. We shall mention not only those shown in 
graphic form but also a few others. Thus, these ratf®s 
in rate extremes are met with: Henderson, 8-1; Mon- 
roe, 10-1; Randolph, 12-1; LaSalle, 13-1; Lawrence, 
14-1; Macon, 14-1; Tazewell, 15-1; Shelby, 19-1; War- 
ren, 23-1; Knox, 24-1; Macoupin, 29-1; Christian, 29-1; 
Fayette, 32-1; Clark, 34-1; Edgar, 42-1; and Lake, 54-1. 

Since the title of this article contains the word 
inequalities, we need to offer no explanations for the use 
of extremes. However, we shall say that our numerous 
examples indicate that the extremes are by no means rare. 
Let us, however, adopt a measure which will be a fairly 
safe standard for showing the valuations of all of the 
one-room districts of the counties being considered. By 
distributing the districts of the county from the lowest 
to the highest in valuation, we may determine the mid- 
dle district of the distribution. Then the middle dis- 
tricts of two counties when compared give a general idea 
of the relative abilities of the two counties so far as their 


Fig. II -- Extremes found in rates of taxation 
for local school purposes(one-room districts) 
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Fig. III -- Extremes in valuations of one-room districts 
in same county 
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one-room districts are concerned. In Figure V the valu- 
ations thus arrived at are indicated for some of the coun- 
ties. Those named in the graphs are included in this list : 


Hence, we see that the one-room schools of Logan bear 
a ratio to the valuations of those of Hardin of 6.43 to 1. 
Since two independent estimates show that Hardin tends 














to assess her lands and improvements at a much higher 


County Middle District County Middle District . 
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Wayne 32,000 Edgar 118,000 say that the inequality in actual wealth is in reality more 
Pope 35,000 Boone 100,244 than is expressed by the ratio of 6.43 to 1. 
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Hamilton 44,300 Champaign 119,000 eS) ey ae ee ee eee aE 
Clark 50,000 lienderson 129,666 named in Figure V. In each county from which com- 
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Brown 55,000 Kane 135,000 tributed according to the tax rates for local district pur- 
Edwards 54,510 Whiteside 106,000 and th lis hos dard f 
Fayette 59,570 St. Clair 112,000 poses, anc the median rate chosen as a stan ar or 
Johnecn 51,667 Menard 135,000 comparison. Again we notice that there is a strong 
White 46,000 Logan 195,000 tendency for units low in ability to attempt to equalize 


Fig. IV -- Extreme tax rates of one-room 
districts in same county 
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Fig. V -- Equalized assessed valuations 
of middle districts 
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school each year, and with poor equipment and supplies 
both for the teacher and the pupils. On the other hand, 
the wealthy district has as a rule a longer term, a 
teacher with better training and perhaps of more ex- 
perience, better equipment, and a building comfortable 
and pleasant to work in. The extremes which exist in 
our one-room schools should not be permitted to continue. 

The determination of causes might well precede the 
suggestion of remedies. Why do the great extremes in 
ability exist? That geographical differences help to ac- 
count for wide variations in valuations is of course true. 
Yet the State in order to provide for its own future wel- 
fare must see to it that geographical limitations do not— 
must not—handicap its future citizens in the securing of 
a good common school education; the State must see that 
its future electorate is well-trained in the interpretation, 
the understanding, and the solution of the social and 
economic questions thrown out for decision before de- 
mocracy’s jury—all men and women. Yet according to 
page 25 of U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 29 
of 1922, Illinois stands nearly at the foot of the states in 
the offering of aid to local districts in bearing the sup- 
port of common schools; indeed, in this matter of the 
proportion of all s¢hool funds contributed directly by 
county and state, Illinois takes pitiable rank among the 
trailers. Among the forty-nine units (District of Colum- 
bia is included) our own Prairie State ranks but forty- 
third. Most of the units there listed, it seems, have come 
to act in accord with the idea that education is one of the 
major interests of the State and that the State must de- 
vote to the eommon schools good and substantial support. 
Regardless of where the child lives, it is the duty of the 
State to provide that he be given a ‘‘square deal’’ in pos- 
sessing the opportunity to educate himself for vigorous, 
intelligent citizenship; and the same logie which justi- 
fies the one truism will justify another—namely, regard- 
less of where the wealth of the State exists, it should con- 
tribute its due and proper. share in supporting the re- 
sponsibilities and burdens that the State needs to assume. 

Another cause for the inequalities in ability of our 
one-room districts is the present practice of listing all of 
the assessment of factories, mines, and railroads in the 
small units where such property is situated. Many a 
rural district is aided greatly by receiving the taxes of 
a mine or a factory which employs several hundred work- 
men who reside in a city school district. Since the col- 
lection of most of the railroad taxes is made by the small 
units where such property is located, some districts re- 
ceive considerable aid thereby. Thus, in Sangamon 
County there are ten rural districts which have no rail- 
roads, and which total $1,454,330 in equalized assessed 
valuation. Another group of ten districts has $1,451,096 
other than railroad assessment, a sum practically the 
same as the total assessment of the first group. How- 
ever, in addition to the $1,451,096, the latter group has 
$714,840 listed as railroad property composed of tracks 
and rolling stock. Therefore, in the ten fortunate dis- 
tricts 33% of the entire assessment is due to the rail- 
roads, which in effect may be said to support the schools 
one year in every three. In this same county of Sanga- 
mon there is another rural district which we have not .as 
yet referred to, and which has sufficient railroad prop- 
erty to support the schools seven years in every ten. In 
Montgomery County one of the distinctly rural town- 
ships has slightly more than half of its total assessment 
made by tracks and rolling stock of railroads, while an- 
other rural township has but one-eighth of one per cent 


of its assessment formed by railroad property. More- ° 


over, another township in the same county has not one 
single cent of railroad assessment. In the ease of the 
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two groups of districts in Sangamon, it appears that the 
group with no railroad assessment patronizes the rail- 
roads quite as much as does the group with many tracks 
running through. Of the townships in Montgomery we 
may say that those with none or with very little railroad 
valuation are really the more productive, and that they 
contribute more to the business of the railroads than the 
township which, in effect, has its tax burdens borne by 
railroads every other year. Any form of wealth used to 
serve the public in a large measure, and served in turn 
by society as a whole, should have at least most of its 
taxes spread out for the general public good, and should 
not hand them all over to certain small units. 

Many of the preceding statements are but illustra- 
tions of the general truth that the forms of wealth have 
changed much since the small school districts were laid 
out years ago (decades, in fact), and that the extremes 
now found in the abilities of districts are to some con- 
siderable extent due to the failure to readjust district 
boundaries, as well as the revenue system, to a progres- 
sive industrial and economic society. A revenue system 
il'-adapted to serve society best must not, however, stand 
as an excuse against the progress of an educational sys- 
tem. The equalizing of educational opportunities and 
of inequalities now existing in tax burdens borne by some 
of the forms of wealth are to be worked out in harmony 
rather than in conflict. Progress in the solution of either 
problem, if done along lines adapted to the needs of a 
modern society, should bring beneficial aid in the solu- 
tion of the other problem. 

Have our little red schoolhouses been too good: have 
thev instilled into the hearts of some of us memories so 
pleasant and affections so dear that we are loath to see 
any change take place in the district boundaries decades 
old? Or does the opposition to change come mostly from 
the element of conservatism found in tradition? In some 
instanees which the writer has in mind, opportunities for 
improvement are opposed not so much by the obstinacy 
of tradition as by the tradition of obstinacy. 

A larger state distributive fund, apportioned accord- 
ing to needs, would help in equalizing opportunities for 
our children and would be a forward step in the solu- 
tion of our problems. A larger unit, perhaps the county 
unit, even if used as a basis of only partial support, 
would likewise bring improvement. Consolidation of dis- 
tricts where local conditions justify the same should be 
encouraged. Spreading at least most of the tax yielded 
by such publie-serviee forms of wealth as railroads would 
bring forth better conditions. The discontinuance of small 
weak districts would no doubt be worthy of consideration, 
although we must remember that local geography is such 
that the use of some of the small isolated buildings must 
be continued. Readjustment in the present district bound- 
aries should probably receive attention. The whole prob- 
lem of equalizing educational opportunities is one that de- 
mands much investigation, serious consideration, and a 
willingness to try reforms that promise improvement. 

R. C. Moors, Director and Secretary, 
L. R. Grimm, Research and Statistics. 
Dept. of Research and Statistics, 1. S. T. A. 


THE FINANCE INQUIRY REPORT ON ILLINOIS 


Some time last spring, a circular was issued from the 
office of the National Education Association at Washing- 
ton entitled, ‘‘ Fight to Reduce School Privileges.’’ This 
cireular called attention to the report of the Carnegie 
Foundation made by its president, Dr. Henry Smith 
Pritchett, as an example of the attacks made on the 
publie school system, and stated that the report was be- 
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ing quoted and otherwise used in many places to the dis- 
advantage of the public schools and their administrators. 

The following quotation expresses the situation as 
viewed from the office of the N. E. A.: 


‘*A fight is on the country over to reduce school costs and 
school privileges. It grows out of a general movement to reduce 
taxes. The enemies of the public schools and those who believe 
taxes must be cut down to expand industry have joined hands 
in many places. The former are always glad to weaken the 
schools by any method, and the latter do not care where the cut 
is made just so it is made. This is a powerful combination and 
one which might win out before the public is aware of what 
is taking place. It has already won out in a few of the pre- 
liminary skirmishes, but not in all of them. Nothing except an 
aroused public sentiment can avert the impending injury to the 
schools. 

‘*These enemies of the public schools are good tacticians. 
They realize that it pays to kill off the captains, colonels and 
generals. It is apparent that there is a well-defined movement 
having as its objective to weaken the educational leadership in 
cities and States. Wherever exceptionally strong leaders have 
succeeded in obtaining increased support for the schools, they 
have found themselves under fire, provided there were local 
agencies to assume the responsibility of the attack. The at- 
tack is of necessity local, yet it is often plain that it receives 
its real inspiration from the outside.’’ 


We wrote a review and criticism of the Carnegie Re- 
port and published it in the Illinois Teacher for April, 
1923. and have often stated that it requires a real fight 
to obtain sufficient funds to make the necessary school 
progress or even to prevent retrogression. But many 
teachers, superintendents and others interested in IIli- 
nois schools seemed to give little attention to the attacks 
upon the schools and their costs or to the articles men- 
tioned. They seemed to think your editor unduly ap- 
prehensive and to consider the attacks so general and 
nebulous in their nature as to be ineffective in Illinois. 

But now comes a similar but stronger and more direct 
attack on Illinois schools by an Illinois man connected 
with a great educational institution. His criticisms and 
recommendations are published in a book, which is being 
sold and cireulated by the thousands in Illinois, and are 
given the authority and prestige of a commission that 
has been working for two years on an investigation of 
Illinois school finances. We refer to the book recently 
published by the Macmillan Company entitled, ‘‘The 
Financing of Public Schools in the State of Illinois,’’ a 
report reviewed and prepared by the Educational Fi- 
nance Commission under the auspices of the American 
Council of Education, Washington, D. C. This renort 
was prepared for the Commission by Dr. Henry C. Mor- 
rison, Professor of Education, University of Chicago. 

Every teacher in Illinois should obtain, read and 
study this book. It can be ordered from the Macmillan 
Company, Prairie and Twenty-fifth Streets, Chicago, by 
teachers for eighty cents a copy. 

The report contains many statements and suggestions 
with which we agree, and which may be used to ad- 
vantage in a constructive way; but it contains also many 
suggestions, implications and even some direct statements 
and recommendations that will be used by the enemies of 
popular education, by the crities of present school costs 
and by the opponents of progressive school bills next 
year. The report is inconsistent with itself in several 
places. The reader gets the impression on one page that 
the author is going forth manfully to do something really 
helpful for the publie schools, and on another page has 
his inspiration and hope frostbitten by a ‘‘but.’’ ‘‘how- 
ever,’’ ‘‘nevertheless,’’ or other weasel word followed by 
a suggestion or statement that is critical or actually dan- 
gerous to the public schools. 

For instance, the report has much to say concerning 
the ‘‘insuperable obstacle’’ to educational progress, ‘‘the 
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present inadequate tax system.’’ We quote below a few 
of its statements on this topic. (We number the quota- 
tions for reference later). 


1. ‘‘The assessment of property, in spite of statutory pre- 
scriptions that its valuation shall be in terms of its market value, 
is, after all, in the hands of local assessors and the assessment 
is rarely based upon market value, even when the latter is 
known. Hence the actual school revenue and the actual extent 
of indebtedness depend at bottom upon the actual fraction of 
true value at which property is assessed. . . . . rich school dis- 
tricts tend to have a relatively low assessment in terms of market 
value of property, and poor school districts tend to have a rela- 
tively high assessment.’’ Page 33. 

2. ‘*Through the diffusion of property taxes, as such now 
exist in Illinois, in rents and the prices of commodities, it is 
altogether probable that the burden of the support of govern- 
ment is spread over the population with considerable regularity. 
a much larger regularity than is the original assessment.’’ 
Page 36. 

3. One cause given for light taxes in some districts is as 
follows: ‘‘A group of wealthy citizens establishes residence in 
a small rural district with light public burdens, in order to es- 
cape the high taxes of the city and the public burdens to which 
the acquisition of their wealth has often largely contributed. 
One such case was found in which the unpaid taxes disclosed in 
the settlement of an estate were recovered and now form a 
fund sufficient for the perpetual maintenance of the schools of 
a small district.’’ Page 58. 

4. In discussing the unequal distribution of property among 
the school districts, it says: ‘‘The net result is that, even un- 
der the present inadequate tax system, a considerable amount 
of real property in the aggregate must escape in part taxation 
for the public burdens which it creates and for the support of 
which it is properly chargeable.’’ P. 58. 

5. ‘*Whichever way one turns, in the search for a principle 
under which educational opportunity and the burden of school 
support can be equalized, and the impoverishment of the sources 
of the revenue can be checked, he always encounters the prop- 
erty tax as the insuperable obstacle. It is impossible to escape 
the eonclusion that the development of a system of taxation 
more in accord with the economic organization of society is a 
condition precedent to the improvement of financial support for 
popular education in Tlinois.’’ P. 80. 

6. ‘‘If legislators prefer to wrangle over who shall pav the 
tax and how much for another hundred years, they can doubt 
less do so. but they must choose between that and the main- 
tenance of an enduring school system as well as other public 
goods.’’ P. 154. 


Some of the above statements have practically the 
same meaning as those we teachers have been expressing 
for several years. They certainly mean that our present 
tax system is inadequate, inequitable in its operation, and 
not enforced in many eases. They mean that our tax- 
ation system does not yield sufficient funds to support 
schools and other public institutions as they should be 
supported. They mean that many wealthy peonle know 
how to evade their taxes, and that much taxable prop- 
erty is not assessed. If we read these extracts alone, our 
hones are raised. We might say: ‘‘Behold, an economic 
Moses has come to lead us out of the wilderness of finan- 
cial embarrassment into the promised land of bounteous 
and equal educational opportunity.’’ We congratulate 
Mr. Morrison on his recognition of the real problem. 

But does he attack the real problem? What is his 
solution? Choosing what seems to be the most direct and 
clearly stated recommendation in the whole report, we 
find it to be as follows: 


7. ‘*The issne is nerfectly clear: there is no way to reduee 
costs so as to make the trend parallel the population trend ex- 
cent by loppine off the school enterprises above and bevond the 
elementary school. wholly or in part. Fundamental 
economies are possible to he found in the reconstruction of the 
fundamental enterprises. If, for example, it is true as some edu- 
eators believe it to be true, that the period now devoted to the 
schooling of youth up through the secondary school is two or 
more vears longer than it need be, then the load of the funda- 
mental enterprises could be reduced by the whole age-group 
16-18. This would be eauivalent to bringing much nearer the 
saturation point of the high school and to eutting down verv 
materially the level of the terminal cost.’’ P. 122. 
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In other words: Our school support is limited by an 
inadequate and obsolete tax system. The remedy is to 
cut down good schools to fit a bad tax system by ‘‘lop- 
ping off’’ all or part of the high school course. As you 
consider these statements, remember that the State Con- 
stitution says that ‘‘The General Assembly shall provide 
a thorough and efficient system of free schools, whereby 
all children of this State may receive a good common 
school education,’’ and that ‘‘ The General Assembly shall 
provide such revenue as may be needful ”” Re- 
member also that a ‘‘good common school education’’ 
ineludes high school education. Now, don’t you consider 
the report a little ‘‘radical?’’ 

The report recognizes clearly that great inequalities 
exist in both taxation and educational opportunity be- 
cause of our small local district units and small amount 
of State support. The following quotations prove this 
recognition : . 

8. ‘* Very great inequalities in the educational opportunities 
of children have grown out of this extreme localism, with un- 
happy consequences to the State as a whole.’’ P. 25. 

9. ‘*Figures and tables at best express the truth in pale and 
unimpressive form. The reader who has seen an inadequate 
young girl attempting to teach in the remote country school- 
house or in the crowded rooms of a mining camp will have 
in mind a picture which is infinitely more vivid than anything 
the tables and graphs and analyses can paint. He will realize 
the consequences in terms of the kind of citizens which will 
probably be the outcome. He who decries as paternalism ef- 
feetive concern on the part of the State for the education of 
all its youth is little aware how nearly neglect and fiscal in- 
equality touch interests which he holds most dear. In the end 
the poor schools are traceable to inadequate school support, to 
untrammeled localism, to the fatuous belief that a fiscal system 
appropriate to pioneer days can with non-essential changes be 
applied to the economic and political conditions of the twénti- 
eth century.’’ P. 58. 

10. ‘‘It will be noted that in full assessed valuation per child 
the townships range from the interval with a mid-point of $1,000 
to that which has a midpoint of $19,000,—a ratio of one to 
nineteen. . . . . The comparable range between common school 
districts in the ten Illinois counties studied is one to fifty-three. 
- + . + + The counties are in the main aggregates of the dis- 
trict tendencies.’’ P. 72. 

11. ‘When your children are clamoring for high school privi- 
leges such as the children of other communities enjoy, you can- 
not stop to consider the consequences, or at least you do not. 
You raise the money somehow, erect a building, employ teach- 
ers, and keep school. If you have no legal warrant, you get 
one which suits your needs; and your neighbors, being similarly 
placed, help you in your legislative aspirations.. The outcome 
is, as might have been expected, the development of extreme 
localism. There is no State system of school administration. 
There are necessary legal sanctions and a few legal controls.’’ 
Py. 2. 

12. ‘‘It is found, as was anticipated, that local units for the 
financing of schools are organized to meet local needs, with little 
concern for the general effect updn the education of all the 
youth of the State and with no concern at all for the effect 
upon the basis of revenue for all public purposes. The result 
has been that very considerable elements of the total costs of 
schools in the State have exhibited extravagance, and in some 
cases serious disaster to local resourees and to the aggregate re- 
sources of the State has resulted.’’ P. 4. 

13. ‘‘The expansion of the tax area in itself is not an in- 
ducement to thrift, and the investigation has indeed revealed 
ample evidence that such districts often indulge in educational 
extravagance.’’ P. 34. 

14. ‘‘Citizenship in the State implies concern for all the 
youth of the State regardless of local habitation. Hence, com- 
pulsory education laws, anti-child labor acts, guaranties of sec- 
ondary education, and the like evidences of the interest of the 
State. For a generation or more, professional educators, and 
students of our institutions in general, have become increasingly 
aware that setting up the local community as the untrammeled 
unit of control, and almost the sole source of support for the 
schools existing within its boundaries, results in neglect of the 
proper education of large numbers of citizens. . . . . . The 
fundamental apparent cause of neglect seems clearly to be the 
limited economic resources of many local units of school sup- 
port. Hence, the concern of students for what has come to be 
ealled the ‘equalization of school privileges.’ The equalization 
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of school privileges implies at bottom a program for carrying 
sound and effective training for citizenship to all the youth of 
the State. It implies that the same forces which made it im- 
possible for the modern State to rely wholly upon the family, 
have made it impossible to rely wholly upon the local com- 
munity.’’ Pp. 38-39. 

Reading these paragraphs together raises our hopes 
and expectations that the report will recommend a rem- 
edy for the great inequalities caused by small local units. 
We turn to the chapter entitled ‘‘Remedies,’’ where we 
find the larger unit, State school fund, and ‘‘grants-in- 
aid’’ merely suggested, but with the suggestion accom- 
panied by such statements as these: . 

15. ‘‘The establishment of the township unit would place all 
districts within the township on an outward parity but would 
leave inequalities as between townships. The adoption of the 
county unit would place all townships within the county on a 
similar parity and the inequalities between counties would be 
greatly less than the inequalities between townships on the town- 
ship plan. The fundamentally bad effect upon the sources of 
revenue would, however, be exaggerated. Contemplate the ef- 
fect of allowing the overwhelming Chicago electorate to fix the 
tax burden upon rural property in Cook County, or Peoria and 
Rockford to fix the burden for Peoria and Winnebago counties. 

On the whole, there is little reason to expect perma- 
nent good results from the adoption of the State unit, apart 
from fundamental reforms in the system of taxation 
The community unit brings about a better equality than that 
which exists among the common school districts; the township, 
the county, and the State units have the same effect progres- 
sively. On the other hand, the larger the unit the more wide- 
spread becomes the bad effect on the tax base in rural prop- 
erty.’’ Pp. 76-78. 


Elsewhere in the report there is much severe criti- 
cism of such larger units as our community high school 
and community consolidated districts. In faet these dis- 
tricts seem to be the particular aversion of the author, 
and many statements are made concerning them that 
will be used next year in a destructive way by our op- 
ponents, although the author does not explain how suf- 
ficient funds could be raised to support both elementary 
‘and high schools in many of our communities without 
the additional taxing power obtained by having dual 
boards. The report says: ‘‘There is no judicial check 
upon the process of district organization ;’’ but we know 
that the courts have dissolved several districts upon com- 
plaint of people opposing them for good reasons. It 
often refers to the heavy burdens of taxation borne by 
landowners who have land in such districts, although on 
another page it explains that through ‘‘ diffusion of prop- 
erty taxes’’ the burden is ‘‘spread over the population.’’ 
(See quotation 2 above). 

On page 22 the report says: ‘‘Let as many rented 
farms as possible be included, for renters or laborers on 
farms ean be relied upon to vote bonds and high taxes 
much better than can men who hold title to the soil.’’ 
This seems to raise the question whether school facilities 
should be voted by the parents of children in the dis- 
trict; or by the property owners, many of whom prob- 
ably live outside of the district. The report uses the 
words ‘‘frequently,’’ ‘‘numerous’’ and ‘‘ofteri’’ in re- 
ferring to examples of bad judgment on the part of 
voters, when it refers to cases that are certainly excep- 
tional. For instance: 

16. ‘‘An oceasion for needlessly expensive building which 
was frequently encountered in the field studies has been the en- 
thusiasm for interscholastic athletics under the guise of physi- 
eal education. . . . . What has not infrequently happened is 
that the high school building has been attached to a gymnasium, 
or rather to an amphitheater for public entertainment.’’ P. 96. 

17. ‘*Numerous instances were found in which farm prop- 
erty had been brought within a community consolidated district, 
purely for purposes of taxation, with scant regard to the edu- 
eational advantage of the children affected. In some cases, 
children are obliged to walk across an intervening common 
school district in order to arrive at the school in which they 
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have the right of free schooling. In numerous others, farms 
have been annexed to school districts in which the schoolhouse 
is so remote from the farm home that the children can attend 
the consolidated school only by leaving home and residing in 
the village.’’ P. 19. 

18. ‘‘Often village pride is coupled with arrogant disregard 
of the rights of the minority of farmers who have been brought 
into the high school district against their will.’’ P. 94. 


The economic catastrophes now imminent in Illinois 
are pictured as follows: 

19. ‘‘Sooner or later, under the surplus-of-earnings theory, 
the cost of education and of similar humanitarian enterprises 
must break down the earning power of society. That point, the 
facts show, is close at hand in many Illinois districts.’’ P. 150. 

20. ‘‘Public financial obligations become heavy and the 
process of impairment of the tax base sets in. In a few years, 
the percentage of bonded indebtedness on the tax area, originally 
five per cent for schools and additional percentages for other 
publie purposes, becomes ten per cent or fifteen per cent for 
each of the original purposes, when the percentage is based upon 
the new and depleted valuation. The Constitution of Illinois for- 
hids the attachment of private property in satisfaction of pub- 
lie debt. It is hard to see any other outcome to the process 
than partial or complete repudiation in some districts.’’ P. 97. 


But the report admits that school bonded indebted- 
ness is limited to five per cent of the assessed valuation 
of the property in the district, that the assessed valu- 
ation is less than one-half the market value of the prop- 
erty found, and that much of the property is never listed 
at all. Therefore, this prediction of five per cent becom- 
ing fifteen per cent and ‘‘repudiation’’ must be a bogey- 
like exaggeration. We wonder whether any of the staff 
of investigators found a single example of school-bond 
repudiation in Illinois. If so, where was it and what 
were the circumstances? We have never heard of a 
single case. But we have heard of many eases of prop- 
erty values being enhanced by having a good public 
school in the community. 

Possibly the author of the report will say that we have 
chosen some of his extreme statements as samples for 
criticism. Granted. But why shouldn’t we? For he 
gives several cases of farm taxes almost as high or even 
higher than the rents received, and then says: ‘‘This 
study may perhaps be criticised for using admittedly 
extreme cases;’’ although elsewhere he says ‘‘to choose 
the range between extremes of single cases is usually to 
exaggerate by bringing into the picture non-typical 
eases.’? That is just what he has brought into the 
nicture, and those are the cases that will be cited by 
destructive critics. 

At the end of the report we learn that ‘‘the reader 
who has been expecting all along to arrive at some recom- 
mendation of a legislative program will doubtless be dis- 
appointed, perhaps grievously so.’’ But the report does 
make these suggestions: 

(1) Every school district ‘‘can survey its own pro- 
gram, compute its terminal costs and its capital ecommit- 
ments, adjust its present ends to its means, and enter 
upon the way which leads to financial solvency. It can 
then wait patiently in the assurance that providing for 
the cost of each year, and all the cost, is the surest road 
to permanent progress. If this means cutting off for a 
time enterprises which it cannot now afford, it can reso- 
lutely do so.’’ 

(2) ‘‘The State itself can attack its obsolete system 
of taxation . Bay 

(3) ‘*The State through its own university can carry 
on progressive scientifie investigation of the fundamental 
problems found in this inquiry and others that will arise. 

? ai 


But possibly our State University, Teachers’ Colleges 
and teachers and administrators of our public schools in 
general will be most interested in this: 
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(4) ‘‘Perhaps most important in the end, private 
funds, in this State and elsewhere, can be made available 
at a few national centers for higher studies of the eco- 
nomics of education and for the training of investigators 
in that field. On this last, rests the hope of an ultimate 
answer to the question’’ (What ought education to cost ?) 
‘and the possibility of setting up the fundamental bal- 
ance sheet of education.’’ 

This naturally raises the question of who paid for 
the investigation resulting in the report under consid- 
eration. Turning to page VIII, we find this: 

‘*The committee met in New York in August, 1921, and 
formulated definite proposals for the conduct of the Inquiry. 
Contributions were made by the Commonwealth Fund, the Gen- 
eral Education Board, the Carnegie Corporation, and the Mil- 
bank Memorial Fund. The donors placed the money in the 
hands of the American Council of Education, who in turn ap- 
pointed a Commission which was given full responsibility for 
the conduct of the Inquiry.’’ 


Whether this report was deliberately planned as a 
part of ‘‘the fight to reduce school privileges’’ or not, 
we do not know; but we do know that much of it will be 
used against the schools in that fight. We must prepare 
to meet its destructive suggestions, implications and state- 
ments with a defensive and constructive program. 


R. C. Moore. 


MEETING OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The Board of Directors of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association met in the headquarters of the Association, 
Room 424, Mine Workers’ Building, Springfield, on Sep- 
tember 27, 1924. The meeting was called to order by the 
president, O. L. Manchester, at 10:15 A. M. 

Besides the president there were present also directors 
Bertha S. Armbruster, E. C. Fisher, and W. P. Morgan. 
The secretary, R. C. Moore, and statistician, Lester R. 
Grimm, were present. 

The minutes of the meeting of April 19, 1924, were 
read and approved. 

The president stated that the main object of the meet- 
ing was to hear the report of the chairman of the execu- 
tive committee concerning the progress made in prepar- 
ing the program for the annual meeting on December 29 
to 31 of this year. The chairman, Mr. E. C. Fisher, laid 
before the members of the board a typewritten form of 
the program as far as he had completed it and asked for 
their criticisms and suggestions. The members made sev- 
eral helpful suggestions as to the arrangements of the 
program and directed Mr. Fisher to continue his good 
work until the program should be completed and in the 
hands of the printer. Mrs. Armbruster, to whom had 
been assigned the duty of arranging for the social 
features of the meeting, made a report of what she had 
done, and her report was accepted by the board. 

Mr. Morgan called the attention of the board to a let- 
ter he had received from Secretary J. W. Crabtree of the 
N. E. A. asking for the eo-operation of Illinois delegates 
to the N. E. A. in enrolling members of the national 
organization. This matter was referred to the Illinois 
Director of the N. E. A. with the recommendation that 
she take whatever action she deems best. 

The secretary informed the board that he had been 
chosen secretary of the meeting of the Illinois delegates 
to the N. E. A. held at the New Willard Hotel in Wash- 
ington on June 30, 1924, and that a resolution had been 
adopted at that meeting requesting the I. S. T. A. to 
investigate the causes for the refusal of the board of edu- 
cation at Rockford, Illinois, to renew the contracts of the 
principal and six high school teachers who were refused 
contracts last spring. The secretary stated also that the 
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discussion of the resolution indicated that the delegates 
hoped the findings would furnish reasons for a teachers’ 
tenure law in Illinois. 

After discussing the extreme difficulty in making such 
an investigation as would disclose the causes of such re- 
fusal when the board of education has refused to disclose 
the causes, to make any definite charges, or to give the 
teachers a hearing, and when the board of education is 
upheld by the law in continuing to make such refusal, 
the board of directors directed the secretary to write to 
the deposed principal and one of the teachers asking them 
if they did not believe it better for the State Association 
to consider their case as an example of the need of a 
more permanent tenure for teachers and to make a strong 
recommendation to the next General Assembly for a 
teachers’ tenure law. 

The secretary and the statistician then made a report 
of the work done in the department of research and 
statisties in the last three months and asked for sugges- 
tions and directions. The board advised them to con- 
tinue the work as begun and to employ clerical help if 
necessary to arrange the findings in good form for filing 
and quick reference. 

All resolutions and motions were adopted by unani- 
mous vote in regular form. The meeting then adjourned. 


R. C. Moore, Secretary. 
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THE KNICKERBOCKER PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO 


The Knickerbocker, which was organized last April, 
held its first meeting this year October 9; Mrs. Charles 
H. Brown, state chairman of the Child Hygiene Com- 
mittee, was the speaker. The local child welfare com- 
mittee reported a donation of $50 toward the milk and 
crackers which are being served to the children at morn- 
ing recess. Subscriptions were received for the Child 
Welfare Magazine and the Bulletin. A buneo party 
which netted $35 was given October 16 to buy dishes and 
silver for the social hour. Mrs. Charles Burd, 1208 Mon- 
tana Street, is president of this flourishing association. 


REPORT OF CONFERENCE OF DISTRICT FOUR 


The seventh annual conference of District Four was 
held in Moline at the Trinity Lutheran Church Friday, 
September 26. There were 321 registered delegates,—the 
largest conference ever held in this district. We were 
honored in having eleven state board members present, 
two of whom are also members of the national board, our 
president, Mrs. Kilbride, and our past president, Mrs. 
M. P. Mears. 

Of the 71 associations in the district, 53 sent one or 
more delegates, and the three city councils, Galesburg, 
Rock Island and Moline, sent delegates also. Four as- 
sociations mailed interesting reports which were eagerly 
listened to. 

The address of our president, Mrs. Kilbride, on ‘‘In- 
dividual Responsibility,’’ stressed Americanization, the 
importance of women voting, the percentage of illiterates, 
and urged all to be thinkers. The delegates were glad to 
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meet the new president and will give her the same loyal 
support that they have given her predecessors. 

Mr. Nutting, principal of Moline High School, talked 
on the difficulties encountered in the high school associ- 
ation and urged cooperation. Mr. R. P. Redfield of 
Davenport gave an address on the socializing influences 
of our schools, answering the criticism of ‘‘What’s 
Wrong with the Schools,’’ by stating what is right with 
the schools. The conference closed with a Question Box 
conducted by Mrs. H. B. Griffiths followed by an inter- 
esting discussion. 

One impressive feature of the conference was the 
presentation of a life membership by the Galesburg dele- 
gation. who were 34 strong, to their city council presi- 
dent, Mrs. H. B. Griffiths. A yell for Galesburg and a 
clever song concluded the presentation. 

Galesburg invited the conference to meet with them 
in 1925. 

Mrs. J. S. DRAKE, 
Regional Director. 


DISTRICT THREE CONFERENCE 


The Parent-Teacher Association Conference for Dis- 
trict Three, of which Mrs. Clarence Selby, of Sterling, 
is Regional Director, will be held in Rockford next 
month. A strong program is being arranged, the details 
of which will be published in the papers of the district 
and all schools interested in the work are invited to send 
representatives. 


DISTRICT NINE CONFERENCE 


Mrs. Clifford Tullis of Decatur is Regional Director 
of District Nine and she sends us the announcement of 
the annual conference to be held in Decatur Monday, 
November 17. Mrs. Kilbride, president, will be one of 
the speakers. All members and interested friends are 
cordially invited to attend. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT BREAKFAST 


Mrs. Gifford Pinchot of Pennsylvania will be the 
speaker at a Law Enforcement Breakfast to be held 
November 20 at 12 o’clock at the Auditorium Hotel, 
Chieago. It is being sponsored by the Illinois Council 
of Parent-Teacher Associations, the Illinois League of 
Women Voters, the Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
other organizations. Delegates from each Parent- 
Teacher Association in the state are invited to attend. 
The tickets are $1.50. Send name and check at once to 
Mrs. Aaron Levy, 4932 Kedzie Avenue, Chicago. 


EDUCATION WEEK 


November 17 to 23 is Education Week. How bet- 
ter can an association observe it than by getting every 
member to visit the school that week? 


DIVISION MEETINGS 


Black Hawk Division: 

This Division held its fourth annual meeting at Mo- 
line on Friday, October 3, 1924. The enrollment was 
996, and nearly all enrolled members were in attendance. 

The leading speakers and their topies were as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Looking Forward in American Edueation,’’ Dr. 
William McAndrew, Superintendent of Schools, Chi- 
eago; ‘‘Looking Forward in World Polities,’’ John F. 
Sinclair, University of Minnesota. The music was fur- 
nished by the Imperial Quartet of Chicago. 
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At the business session, the amendment to Article IX 
of the Constitution of the Illinois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation was ratified. The steps taken during the sum- 
mer to have the Division affiliated with the N. E. A. were 
endorsed, and the secretary reported that the Division 
now has its charter of affiliation with the N. E. A. 


The following resolutions were adopted: 


The members of the Black Hawk Division of the I. 8. T. A., 
in annul session assembled, take their stand for organized ef- 
fort on the part of the teaching profession and endorse unquali- 
fiedly, the purposes, ideals and accomplishments of our parent 
organization and of the N. E. A. 

We favor a national department of education, not as a sub- 
merged part of something else, but as one of the great co- 
ordinate, executive branches of our government, with a secre- 
tary of education sitting in the President’s cabinet. The 
Sterling-Reed Bill, now before Congress, which provides for such 
a department. deserves our wholehearted support. 

We favor any and all efforts being made for better scholar- 
ship and professional training of teachers, both grade and high 
school: and as a necessary corollary the teacher’s position 
should be made more secure and some guarantee of fair remuner- 
ation provided. To this end we favor a tenure law and a mini- 
mum wage law. 

We are opposed to all radical efforts now being made, from 
whatever source, to reduce school revenues. We do not need 
less revenue but a larger and more efficient school system. Hap- 
hazard and indiscriminate efforts to reduce taxes are likely 
to affect the schools undeservedly. We must be on our guard 
and use every legitimate means to protect the interests of the 
publie schools. 

We favor unreservedly the proposed amendment to the Na- 
tional Constitution giving Congress power to regulate the em- 
ployment of children in gainful pursuits, and urge active sup- 
port on the part of all teachers individually. 

We wish to thank the officers of the Association for their 
efficient services rendered, and the Moline Board of Education 
for the use of this splendid building as a meeting place for 
our Association. 


The officers elected for the year 1925 are as follows: 
President—Della F. Baker, Geneseo. 
Vice-President—R. M. Robertson, Erie. 
Secretary—Gertrude Hickman, Rock Island. 
Treasurer—D. B. Hoffman, East Moline. 
Executive Committee— 

R. W. Bardwell, 1 year, Rock Island. 

G. E. Platt, 2 years, Keithsburg. 

Grace Putnam, 3 years, Moline. 
State Committees— 

Appropriations—A. R. Briar, Port Byron. 

Legislation—L. A. Mahoney, Moline. 

Resolutions—W. F. Huston, Cambridge. 


The delegates and alternates appointed to attend the 
state meeting of the I. S. T. A. at Springfield, December 
29-31, 1924, are as follows: 


Delegates: 
Gertrude Hickman, Rock Is. 
D. B. Hoffman, E. Moline 
Mrs. Minnie Vinton, Moline 
Lettie Henry, Moline 
|. A. Mahoney, Moline 
H. K. Whittier, Sherrard 
Meva Kell, Keithsburg 
Roy Graham, Viola 
R. M. Robertson, Erie 
E. T. Auston, Sterling 
H. F. Huston, Cambridge 
Harley N. Rohm, Cambridge 
Della Baker, Geneseo 


Alternates: 
Elsie Harper, Milan 
R. W. Bardwell, Rock Island 
Paul Silas, Silvis 
William Fritz, Andalusia 
A. R. Briar, Port Byron 
A. T. Johnson, Joy 
Mary Hallsted, Keithsburg 
Laura Stewart, Viola 
Kate Stoddard, Sterling 
Mrs. Augusta Wildman, 

Prophetstown 

Ada 8. Hines, Geneseo 
Reuben Haultgren, Orion 
F. U. White, Galva 


The delegates and alternates chosen to represent the 
Division at the next annual meeting of the N. E. A. are 
as follows: 

Delegates: 
Della Baker, Geneseo 


G. E. Platt, Keithsburg D. N. Roberts, Aledo 
Justin Washburn, Rock Island Emily Kelly, Morrison 


NATALIE MirFiEcp, Secretary. 


Alternates: 
C. M. Selby, Sterling 
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East Central Division: 

This Division held its tenth annual meeting at the 
University of Illinois, Urbana, on Friday, October 10, 
1924. The attendance was over 1,700. 

The main speakers of the general program were Prin- 
cipal T. J. McCormack of the LaSalle High School; Hon. 
Whitehead Klutz of North Carolina; Dr. Charles H. 
Judd, University of Chicago; and Mr. Aaron Sapiro of 
Chicago. Some of the speakers at the various sectional 
meetings were Professor A. W. Nolan, U. of I.; Superin- 
tendent Floyd Goodier, Chicago Heights; Edith G. Ger- 
mane, Des Moines, Iowa; and Gladys Rape, Monticello. 
The music was furnished by the Champaign and Urbana 
High Schools and the University School of Musie. 

At the business session the amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association was 
unanimously ratified. 

The resolutions adopted are as follows: 

Resolved: 

1. That the East Central Division of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association express its gratitude to the University 
of Illinois for the use of the Auditorium and the lecture rooms; 
and to the organizations that have rendered music at the gen- 
eral sessions of the meeting. ; 

2. That we express to the Executive Committee of this di- 
vision our appreciation of the excellent. program they have 
prepared, é 

3. That we wish again to ask the state to appropriate the 
sum of $20.000.000 to equalize the educational opportunity for 
the boys and girls of Illinois and that we urge a sane and equi- 
table plan be adopted for its distribution. : 

4. That the next session of the Legislature of Illinois be 
asked to amend the laws so as to require, under suitable pen- 
alty, all collectors of taxes or other public income to make a 
full settlement every thirty days with other public officials or 
bodies who are entitled to receive and expend this money. 

5. That we further petition the Legislature to amend the 
law to require banks holding school funds to pay a fair rate of 
interest upon monthly deposits. , 

6. That the Educational Commission be instructed to give 
eareful study to the problems of the Community High School law. 


The officers elected for the year 1925 are as follows: 
President—Prof. E. H. Cameron, U. of L., Urbana. 
Vice-President—F. F. Scatterday, Paxton. 
Secretary—Mabel D. Ricketts, 205 W. Elm St., Urbana. 
Treasurer—G. H. Wright, Urbana. 
Executive Committee— 
Charles McIntosh, Chairman, Monticello. 
Irving Munson, 2 years, Momence. 
Dean C. E. Chadsey, U. of I., Urbana. 
State Committees— 
Appropriations—V. I. Brown, Watseka. 
Legislation—H. A. Hollister, U. of I, Urbana. 
Resolutions—William Harris, Urbana. 
An Auditing Committee was appointed as follows: 
L. W. Haviland, 1 year, Onarga. 
Mrs. W. E. Richardson, 2 years, Watseka. 
C. C. Condit, 3 years, Rantoul. 


The delegates and alternates chosen to represent the 
Division at the state meeting next December are as 


follows: 


Delegates: Alternates: 


R. L. Spires, Paxton 
M. M. Loy, Gibson 
Frank Espey, Roberts 
B. R. Bowden, Gilman 
W. E. Richison, Watseka 


. E. O. Phares, Sheldon 


V. L. Nickell, Mansfield 
Emma Day, Bement 

Estella Barnhart, Cerro Gordo 
Irving Munson, Momence 
Louis G. Ogilvie, Kankakee 
R. Y. Allison, Kankakee 
L. A. Tuggle, Danville 

W. C. Baer, Danville 

E. A. Turner, Potomac 

C. H. Watts, Urbana 

C. 8. Dale, Champaign 

D. D. Douglas, Philo 


Alvina Ropp, Gibson 

Emily Hrdlicka, Sibley 

A. C. MeConnell, Piper City 
Lioyd Clark, Woodland 

H. L. Barr, Buckley 

S. B. Sullivan, Cisna Park 
Katherine Kastell, Monticello 
Lena Gross, Atwood 

Honore Lykins, Mansfield 

R. E. C. McDougall, Bradley 
L. V. Matheny, St. Anne 
Honore Lavery, Kankakee 
Elmer Congram, East Lynn 
1. A. Smothers, Rossville 

H. B. Black, Georgetown 

W. E. Mattoon, St. Joseph 

J. J. Miner, Fisher 

F. M. Peterson, Tolono 


Mase D. Ricketts, Secretary. 
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Illinois Valley Division: 

This Division held its annual meeting at Streator on 
Thursday evening and Friday, October 9 and 10, with an 
attendance of about 1,300. 

The speakers for the evening were Mr. K. C. Merrick. 
Miss Mary L. Uthoff, Mr. C. H. Kingman, the president, 
Mr. H. B. Fisher, and Dr. Charles H. Judd of Chicago 
University, who talked on the topic, ‘‘ Analysis of School 
Subjects as a Basis of Methods.’’ The speakers on the 
general program Friday were Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, 
Columbia University, on ‘‘Getting By;’’ Dr. Judd, 
‘*Seientifie Studies of Arithmetic ;’’ and Miss Florence 
M. Hale, Augusta, Maine, ‘‘Making Teaching a Cheerful 
Profession.’’ Some of the speakers at the section meet- 
ings were Miss Mertle Kauffman, Logansport, Indiana ; 
Miss Elizabeth Bower, Ottawa; Miss Ella Merton, Wau- 
kesha, Wisconsin; Mr. George O. Smith, Princeton; Pro- 
fessor R. L. Lyman, Chicago University; Mr. W. R. Fos- 
ter, Ottawa; Dr. Thomas Briggs. Music was furnished 
by the schools of Streator and by some other splendid 
local talent. 

The amendment to Article IX of the Constitution of 
the State Teachers’ Association as submitted in the Feb- 
ruary, 1924, number of the [Ulinois Teacher, was ratified. 
The resolutions will be reported later. 

We had a very enthusiastic meeting, good attendance, 
splendid addresses, and a slightly increased enrollment. 

The officers elected for the year 1925 are as follows: 


President—Edna O. Clark, Ohio. 
Vice-President—J. C. McMillan, Mazon. 
Secretary—Sherman Littler, Henry. 
Treasurer—A. H. Karn, Peru. 
Executive Committee— 
C. H. Kingman, Chairman, Ottawa. 
K. C. Merrick, Morris. 
L. C. Smith, Wenona. 
State Committees— 
Appropriations—N. M. Mason, Oglesby. 
Legislation—Dean Inman, Granville. 
Resolutions—Monroe Melton, Spring Valley. 


The delegates and alternates appointed for the state 

meeting next December are as follows: 

Delegates: Alternates: 
Bertha Horrie, Morris Barbara Vollmer, Coal City 
J. C. MeMillan, Mazon C. H. Root, Morris 
Mary L. Uthoff, Princeton F. C. Bell, Buda 
Sherman Littler, Henry Gertrude Bickerman, Henry 
C. L. Sarver, Spring Valley George O. Smith, Princeton 
T. M. Kennedy, Granville Esther Mackinson, Granville 
Elizabeth Bowers, Ottawa L. B. Mann, Earlville 
Julia Walsh, LaSalle Kate White, Oglesby 
J. B. MeManus, LaSalle Agnes Nugent, LaSalle 
C. J. Byrne, Ottawa R. H. Perrott, Rutland 
A. H. Hardy, Mendota Maymie O’Halloran, Peru 
Myrtle Keines, Streator H. B. Fisher, Streator 
L. C. Smith, Wenona Dick Evans, Lostant 


SHERMAN LiTTLER, Secretary. 


Western Division: 

The sixteenth annual meeting of the Western Division 
of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association was held at 
Galesburg, October 9 and 10, 1924. 

The meeting opened Thursday afternoon. The High 
School Department was in charge, G. W. Gaylor, chair- 
man. The attendance at this meeting was unusually 
large. The subject, ‘‘Content of History in the High 
School,’’ was discussed under two main topies—‘‘ What 
History is Needed to Read Newspapers and Magazines 
Intelligently’’—diseussion led by J. P. Shand; and ‘‘Is 
History a Tool Subject ?’’—diseussion led by O. F. Koch. 
The main address of the afternoon was made by Hon. 
Augustus 0. Thomas, Commissioner of Education of 
Maine. Subject, ‘‘The World Aspect of Education.’’ 
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The first general session was held Thursday evening, 
President R. V. Cordell presiding. The address of the 
evening was given by Commissioner Thomas. Subject, 
‘Ts the Attempt to Educate All an Economic Waste?’’ 

Friday morning Dr. John J. Tigert, United States 
Commissioner, talked to the teachers on the subject of 
**Cooperation.’’ This meeting was attended by over 
1,800 teachers, who listened with attention and enthusi- 
asm to this splendid address. 

The afternoon was given over first to the business 
meeting and then to the various sectional meetings, all 
of which were well attended and were considered interest- 
ing and helpful. 


Resolutions Adopted: 

1. We express our appreciation to the city of Galesburg and 
its Chamber of Commerce for the many courtesies extended during 
our sixteenth annual session. We also commend and thank our 
officers and all those who contributed to the splendid program of 
the various sessions; particularly do we appreciate the help given 
by the Canton High School Orchestra and the Galesburg High 
School Band. 

2. The Western State Teachers’ Association urges all teachers 
to affiliate themselves with the State and National Associations to 
the end that the teaching profession may be unified in seeking ad- 
vancement for our schools and for our profession. 

3. While we recognize the value of school surveys when in- 
telligently, scientifically and honestly made under official sanction, 
we condemn as unprofessional and unethical such surveys as the 
recent so-called survey of the Wheaton, Illinois, schools. 

4. We again recommend that the State Teachers’ Colleges be 
given the largest possible freedom under the direction of the 
Normal School Board, as a means to increase efficiency and 
economy. 


The following officers for the ensuing year were 
elected : 


President—R. G. Smith, Supt. of Schools, Rushville. 

Vice-President—A. L. Beall, Co. Supt. of Schools, Oquawka. 

Secretary—Myrtle T. Simmons, Prin. Junior High School, 

Monmouth. 

Treasurer—A. E. Decker, Co. Supt. of Schools, Carthage. 

Executive Committee—R. W. Hyndman, Canton; Miss Caro- 
line Grote, Teachers’ College, Macomb; C. F. Miller, Galesburg. 

Resolutions Committee—H. M. Leinbaugh, Mendon; H. F. 
Munch, Monmouth; E. A. Huff, Farmington. 

Appropriations Committee—T. W. Everitt, Bushnell; Mayme 
Snyder, Canton; W. F. Boyes, Galesburg. 

Legislative Committee—John H. Steiner, Quincy; G. W. 
Gayler, Macomb; C. A. Apt, Lomax. 

State Committees—Appropriations, T. W. Everitt, Bushnell ; 
Legislation, John H. Steiner, Quincy; Resolutions, H. M. Lein- 
baugh, Mendon. 


Delégates and alternates to the state meeting at 

Springfield : 
Delegates: 

George M. Smith, Quincy 
B. H. Groves, Mendon 
8. D. Faris, Carthage 
Leo Hubbard, Bowen 
Victor B. Wood, Rushville 
R. G. Smith, Rushville 
R. W. Hyndman, Canton 
E. A. Huff, Farmington 
8. E. LeMarr, Abingdon 
C. F. Miller, Galesburg 
F. M. Winbigler, Monmouth 
H. F. Munch, Monmouth 
Florence L. McGaughey, 

Macomb 
C. C. MeCormick, Bardolph 
A. L. Beall, Oquawka 
W. E. Leach, Oquawka 
C. E. Griffeth, Toulon 
William Hawkes, Toulon 


Alternates: 
J. H. Steiner, Quincy 
Parker Shields, Payson 
A. A. Holmes, Dallas 
I. R. Reedy, Hamilton 
J. I. Pinkerton, Rushville 
C. D. Howk, Rushville 
P. H. Hellyer, Lewiston 
R. V. Cordell, Lewiston 
G. E. Seteers, Knoxville 
W. F. Boyes, Galesburg 
Nelle Shields, Monmouth 
Mima McClymonds, Kirkwood 
R. C. Smith, Macomb 


T. W. Everitt, Bushnell 

Neil Ausmus, Media 

Mrs. L. I. Fackler, Oquawka 
Nina J. Murry, Toulon 

Mrs. Franklin Lynch, Toulon 


Report of Committee on Revision of Constitution and 
By-Laws: 
Supt. C. F. Miller, chairman of this committee, sub- 
mitted to the Association the Constitution and By-laws 
drawn up by the committee. The new constitution was 
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unanimously adopted by the Association and several 
thousand copies were ordered printed. 

The amendment to Article IX of the State Constitu- 
tion was ratified by this Association. 


R. V. Corve.u, President, 
Myrt.e T. Simmons, Secretary. 


Southeastern Division: 

The Southeastern Division held its fourth annual 
meeting at the Township High School at Lawrenceville 
on October 9 and 10, 1924. The attendance was 875, the 
largest on record for this division, despite the non-attend- 
ance of the majority of teachers in the southern counties 
of the district. 


The program was carried out as printed. At the 
recommendation of the nominating committee the de- 
cision made last year to make Lawrenceville the perma- 
nent meeting-place for the division was reversed, and 
the 1925 meeting was scheduled for Olney, October 8 and 
9, and the 1926 meeting for Mt. Carmel. 

The following resolutions were adopted : 


Be It Resolved: 


1. That we express our appreciation to all who have had a 
part in this meeting, either on the program, or by any assistance 
whether by accommodations in transportation or rooms, special 
entertainment and music, and use of H. 8. building, to the princi- 
pal, and to the Board of Education. 

2. That we endorse in general the resolutions of the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association as of December, 1923, at Springfield, 
with special mention of such items as professional training and 
high standards of scholarship and morality for teachers as accom- 
panied by a just compensation and regulation of tenure of office: 
that the teaching body be encouraged in every way to gain a 
more intimate and intelligent knowledge of the financial and 
legislative basis of our school machinery; that we support in fair 
measure all co-operative activities of the other organizations that 
redound to the actual and permanent welfare of the school; that 
we urge no cessation in the efforts of the school to put into use a 
thoroughly planned health program that will result in the best pos- 
sible physical and moral output of the schools. 

3. That we acknowledge the greeting of the President of the 
National Education Association and favor enlistment of local and 
state bodies with the national body of teachers. 

4. That we are resolved to return to our respective schools 
and communities and put into use the inspiration, enthusiasm and 
knowledge obtained in this meeting, and we pledge our support 
to all good results arising therefrom. 


The officers elected for the year 1925 are as follows: 
President—E. O. May, Robinson. 
Vice-President—M. C. Moore, Lawrenceville. 
Secretary—Anna Foster, Olney. 
Treasurer—J. T. Timberlake, Mt. Carmel. 
High School Section: 
President—E. B. Henderson, Bridgeport. 
Vice-President—E. M. Jasper, Palestine. 
Secretary—Edna Kirk, Hutsonville. 


Elementary Section: 

President—S. O. Dale, Fairfield. 

Vice-President—C. E. Gillespie, Louisville. 

Secretary—C. A. Lathrop, Hutsonville. 

Executive Committee—O. C. Anderson, Clay City, to serve 
three years succeeding H. W. Hostettler; Ina Rogers, Lawrence- 
ville, one year to fill unexpired term of O. L. Bockstahler, and act 
as chairman of committee; O. B. Mount, Oblong, elected in 1923 
to serve three years. 

State Committees—Appropriations, H. E. Delzell, Albion; 
Legislation, E. H. Hostettler, Olney; Resolutions, Harriett 
Berninger, Allendale. A 


Delegates: 
. B. Bell, Olney 
. M. Johnson, Bone Gap 
. O. Leathers, St. Francisville 
. B. Grimes, Xenia 
ustus Gibson, Keensburg 
M. Wright, Palestine 
. L. Clements, Sumner 
W. Hostettler, Olney 
. C. Pittman, Flora 


Alternates: 


. Hostettler, Olney 
. Siefferman, Albion 
. Cunningham, 
Lawrenceville 
gone Louisville 
Timberlake, Mt. Carmel 
Lively, Robinson 
Lindsay, Graysville 
ib, Mt. Carmel 
. Carter, Louisville 
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Amendment to Article [X of the Constitution was 
adopted. 


Ina Rogers, Secretary. 


THE ILLINOIS PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE 
D. F. Nickols, Manager, Lincoln, Ill. 


THE GALEsBURG PLAN oF Directep READING 

The children’s library in Galesburg was first organ- 
ized some twenty-two years ago and now consists of ap- 
proximately five thousand books. This organization has 
been carried out through the cooperation of the Board of 
Education and the Publie Library. The children’s sec- 
tion being located alongside the office of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 

This large room in charge of a trained librarian is not 
only well equipped as a children’s reading room with 
small tables and chairs but has games, stereographs, puz- 
zles and children’s magazines, available to be used in 
the reading room. 

There is no age limit for a child to receive a card and 
draw books. The library is open at all reasonable hours 
when school is not in session. On two nights until eight 
o’clock and on Saturday night until nine o’clock. 

Once a week story hours are conducted for the bene- 
fit of the children and two sunshine libraries are main- 
tained for ‘‘shut-ins,’’ but naturally books are not per- 
mitted to go to the homes where there are contagious dis- 
eases. This is assured by having the City Health De- 
partment report promptly to the children’s library and 
to the Superintendent of Schools all cases of contagious 
diseases in the city. The sunshine libraries are carried 
alongside the hospital libraries. 

Two years ago we conceived the idea of bringing 
about the cooperation of the Public Library and the 
Parent-Teacher Associations following out the plan of the 
Illinois Pupils’ Reading Cirele. 

This plan gives us approximately five hundred books 
each year to be added to the school room libraries. 

In schools with eight rooms the City Library orders 
one complete set of the selected books under the plan 
of the Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle and the Parent- 
Teacher Association of that particular school buys the 
other set. Since the sets are planned for two grades this 
gives each grade the books selected for that group. In 
this way we are building up a room library of well 
selected books within the range of the children of that 
particular grade. 

The books in the rooms are catalogued by the people 
in the City Library but are issued by the teacher along 
with other books sent from the children’s library. 

Every two weeks a selected library is sent to the 
different rooms by the children’s librarian in addition 
to the Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle books which re- 
main in the rooms. The children’s librarian visits the 
schools at least once a month and does what she can to 
encourage library reading and check the books read. 

In addition to the sets of Pupils’ Reading Circle 
books that go into the school two sets of these books are 
kept in the general children’s library so that they are 
available during the vacation periods. The regular 
Reading Circle diplomas and seals are issued in connec- 
tion with this work. 

The following table will undoubtedly show how suc- 
cessfully this system has worked in increasing the num- 
ber of books read through the schools: 


Children’s Library Schools Total 
38,582 9,976 48,558 
#1922-23 35,897 25,798 62,695 


1923-24 35,884 40,869 76,753 
*First year under cooperative plan. 


1921-22 
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The system that we are using makes very little addi- 
tional work for the teachers. The cards are merely 
taken from the pocket when the book is issued and the 
child’s name with the date placed on the card. When 
the book is returned it is replaced in the pocket. The 
information on the ecard then serves as a check against 
the list kept by the teacher. 

When credit is given under the plan of the Pupils’ 
Reading Circle children are usually given an oral exam- 
ination to see if they have properly read the book. 

The first year the scheme was in operation some sec- 
tions of the Parent-Teacher Association were not inclined 
to be very enthusiastic about the plan. During the last 
year the people from the Parent-Teacher Organization 
came to us and insisted that the orders be placed early. 

If we continue this scheme we expect to build up a 
desirable room library in every school room of the city. 


Manager’s Note: Since Galesburg is one of the outstanding 
cities of Illinois in the matter of directing the reading of school 
children, the Manager of the Pupils’ Reading Circle has re- 
quested Supt. C. F. Miller to give a detailed account of the or- 
ganization, direction and results of the plan which he has so 
carefully worked out. It involves the cooperation of the Public 
Schools, the Public Library, and the Parent-Teacher Associations 
following the plan of the Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle. We 
believe that it is something well worth passing along to others and 





that it is deserving of wide publicity. = 
: SCHOOL HEALTH DEPARTMENT 
E By J. W. Becker i 


Managing Director Illinois Tuberculosis Association 
euennaes enenteeteeeny 


A Srircu in Time Saves NINE 


The prevention of disease and the correction of de- 
fects are stressed by the medical profession and all or- 
ganized health effort. The public schools offer the best 
opportunity for instruction and habit formation in the 
prevention of disease. 

The following story told by a nurse in an eastern 
state could be duplicated in practically every commu- 
nity in the state of Illinois: 

‘Oh, Mother,’’ cried Mary one day as she came into 
the house after school, ‘‘the Doctor was at our.building 
to-day and he weighed all of the children in our room. 
You know he weighs us, then he sees how tall we are. 
Then the Nurse looks at the card and tells us if we are 
underweight.’’ 

**Did she tell you that,’’ asked Mother. 

‘*T should say she did. She said at my age of nine 
I should weigh 52 pounds and I only weigh 42. She said 
that I was too short for my age too. Then the Doctor 
looked into my mouth and said, ‘Permanent Tonsils’.’’ 

‘*What did that mean?’’ asked Mother. 

‘‘Why it means that two of my six year molars have 
holes in them and my tonsils are diseased.”’ 

‘*What did he do then?’’ Mother said, looking wor. 
ried, for she hadn’t the slightest idea where she could 
get any money to fix teeth and tonsils. 

‘*He put something in his ears and the other end 
on my chest and seemed to be listening. Then he put 
one finger on my chest and pounded it with the other 
hand, I mean with one finger on the other hand. Then 
he looked at me kinda funny and said, ‘Do you cough 
any, girlie?’ ’’ 

‘‘No,”’ I said, ‘‘Oh, a little maybe, when I have a 
little cold.’’ 

“‘How many colds have you had in the last six 
months?’’ he said. 

**Well I guess I’ve had a little one all that time.’’ 
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**And so you have, you blessed lamb,’’ murmured 
Mother, more to herself than to Mary. 

**And Mother, here’s a note from the Doctor, telling 
about my teeth and tonsils and the ten pounds under- 
weight. The nurse is coming to see you, Mother.”’ 

The next day the school nurse, Mrs. Harp, called 
on Mary’s mother. 

**Mrs. Mather,’’ she began, ‘‘Dr. Dix, the school doe- 
tor, examined your little Mary very carefully yesterday. 
We found she had cavities in two of her second teeth and 
they should be repaired at once. You should see your 
family doctor at once about her tonsils. They are in 
very bad shape. But she is ten pounds underweight. 
Does she drink coffee, Mrs. Mather?’’ 

**Oh, yes, three times a day. It makes her feel so 
much stronger.’’ 

‘‘Why, Mrs. Mather, didn’t you know that coffee is 
about the worst thing you could give a growing child, 
and that for a child like Mary, that is almost 20 percent 
underweight, it is almost a poison ?’’ 

‘*What do you mean, Mrs. Harp? Mary is little, I 
know, but so are all of my children. But she is so tired 
all the time and doesn’t get along very well in school 
and I’d do anything for her. I thought coffee was good 
for her. 

‘*Mrs. Mather, I see you are a good mother, but there 
are some things you do not understand. So a little plain 
talk will be a good thing. Mary is very much under- 
weight. She is tired all the time and she coughs a little, 
has for six months, so she told us. The doctor found her 
lungs a little rough. That means the breath sounds are 
not as smooth as they should be.’’ 

‘‘Do you mean she has consumption?’’ anxiously 
asked the Mother. 

_ **Well we wouldn’t say she has, but it is rather sus- 
picious.’’ 

**Oh, dear, what shall I do?’’ and the tears started in 
her tired, sad eyes. 

**Have you heard of the Tuberculosis Clinic that is 
held in the City Hall the second Tuesday of each 
month ?’’ 

‘*Yes, if I take her down there they will say she has 
it, and then they will send her away off to some place. I 
never can stand it,’’ and she broke down completely. 

Mrs. Harp let her ery until she felt a little relieved 
and then she explained. 

““No; Mrs. Mather,-you know we sold over a thousand 
dollars worth of Christmas Seals here last year, and we 
have several hundred dollars for just such eases. I’ll tell 
you what we will do. I’ll take Mary to the clinic and if 
the specialist thinks our doctor is right, he will tell you 
just how to take care of Mary and I'll help you to do it. 
We will use some of our Christmas Seal money to get 
milk for her. Now don’t worry any more.”’ 

At the Clinic the specialists pronounced it an incipi- 
ent case, no fever and no bacilli found. He said that 
Mary could be up and around and outlined her treatment. 
Two quarts of milk a day, eggs and good nourishing food 
= twelve hours of sleep at night with rest twice every 

ay. 

That all happened in May. By September Mary had 
gained an inch in height and was up to weight and 
mother let her go to school the first day. 

**Mother, Mother,’’ she shouted when she came in the 
house at noon, ‘‘the Principal weighed and measured 
me and she says I’m all right. And it didn’t make me 
a bit tired to go to school. Isn’t it dandy and I just 
think that doctor man and the nurse are the nicest people 
on earth,’’ and she clapped her hands and danced for joy. 

Mrs. Mather wiped her eyes in silence, but her lips 
seemed to move as she looked in reverence upward. 
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The Unsold Quarter Page Space 


By MILES GLORIOSUS 
aE 


Sometimes a man gets very mad 
Because you answer not his ad 
And thereupon tells me to chase 
Myself when I try selling space 
To him. I’m bothered not a bit, 
No, not one tenny little whit! 


Because, you see, you answer my 
Announcements of new books. Then why 
Should we be downhearted? Not we! 
Our books and tests that you would see 
Sent on approval,—drop a line 

And let me know. We'll get on fine. 


BE 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 
509-11-13 North East Street 
BLOOMINGTON, - ILLINOIS 
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For Your Supplementary Reading 


Child-Library Readers 


(An Extension Series for the widely used 
ELSON Readers) 


As the name implies, a link between the library 
and the pupils’ reading—a book for each grade 
—containing Folk Tales, Adventure, Humor, 
Legends and Fairy Tales, Poems, and in ad- 
dition, modern Factual material. 
for Silent Reading. 
colors and black. 


Provisions 
Striking illustrations in 


READY 


PRIMER - - 
BOOK IV - - 
BOOK V_- 
BOOK VI - 
BOOK VII - 


IN PREPARATION 
BOOK I 
BOOK II 
BOOK III 
BOOK VIII 


A postcard request will bring full 
information. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
Educational Publishers 


623 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 














You Can Be Sure of Excellence 








in School Seating 


stamina of “American” desks 
sy is aknown quantity. Their rep- 
utation for silent, unobtrusive 


service is nation wide. And... 
to make assurance doubly sure . . . 
their excellence is guaranteed. 


Fifteen Models 
Catalogue A-155, sent on request, 
icturesand describes fifteen models 
or classroom and auditorium, thus 
insuring the right desk for every 
school need 


American Seating Company 


14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


The Factory is in Michigan, but the Service is Local to You! 


Immediate Delivery 
51 branch offices and distribut- 
ing organizations throughout the 
country have stocks on hand now 
in anticipation of your emer- 
gency requirements. 
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have behind them the urge of appreciative 
and understanding parents. 

Plodder or genius, every child should 
have as his birth-right a fine aspiration 
made courageous by the spur of parental 
interest and thoughtful co-operation. 

The child who is not aroused, inspired 
and encouraged by the parent never gets 
very far in his school work—never, never, 
never! 


ASK MISS LEIGHTON 


Last month we received the following let- 
ter: 

**Chiecago, Illinois, 
October 29, 1924. 
The Illinois Teacher. 

‘*A number of us would like you to pub- 
lish, in your next issue, the answers to the 
twenty-seven questions on the Constitution 
of the United States, given in the issue of 
October 1. 

‘*You might get Robert Follete to an- 
swer the 8th, and the 2nd. 

‘*Some answers are obvious; others not: 
1, 2, 13, 15, 19, 25. 

Very truly yours, 
A CuHiIcaGo TEACHER. 


‘‘LIGHTEN OUR DARKNESS’’ 


We take pleasure in referring the Chi- 
eago Teacher to Miss Etta Leighton, Civic 
Secretary of the National Security League, 
17 East 49th Street, New York City, N. Y. 
Miss Leighton will be glad to answer the 
questions and give references for further 
study of this important subject. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL 
By Daniel A. Tear 


II. SCOTLAND AND ENGLAND 


After a week on an ocean steamer, there 
is nothing more beautiful than the green 
headlands of Northern Ireland and Scotland. 
The cottages dotting the landscape here and 
there with their tiny fields are very inter- 
esting. We enter Scotland through the 
Firth of Clyde and then ascend the Clyde 
River which is lined on either side for miles 
with shipbuilding docks. Glasgow is a 
thriving city with large commercial and 
shipbuilding interests. 

From Glasgow one may go southwest an 
hour’s ride to Ayr and the Robert Burns’s 
country. The cottage where Burns was 
born, the auld kirke, the auld brig, and the 
Burns monument are all very interesting. 
Glasgow is also a good starting point for 
the Trossachs trip. Taking the train we 
land at Balloch Pier on Loch Lommond 
where steamer is taken for Inversnaid on 
the east coast. This is a beautiful trip 
among charming wooded islands with Ben 
Lomond looking down upon us from the 
east. This country is rich in legends of 
Rob Roy. From Inversnaid we take coach 
over the hills for five miles to Loch Katrine. 
Here we board a small steamer which takes 
us the full length of the lake passing Ellen’s 
Isle made famous by Scott’s ‘‘ Lady of the 
Lake.’’ Again a coach takes us thru the 
wild gorge known as the Trossachs, to the 
beautiful Trossachs Hotel and then on past 
Loch Achray, the Brig of Turk, Loch 
Vennacher, Coilantogle Ford with a fine 
view of Ben Venue to the south and Ben 
Ledi to the north. All these names are 
familiar to one who knows Scott’s ‘‘ Lady 
of the Lake.’’ 

At Callander train is taken for Stirling, 
the ancient capital of Scotland with its fine 
old castle, and for Edinburgh. It is said 
that the view from the walls of Stirling 
Castle is unsurpassed in Great Britain. The 


battlefield of Bonnockburn is only five miles 
distant. 

Edinburgh is sometimes called the 
‘* Athens of the North.’’ It is a beautiful 
city of much historic interest. The authen- 
tic history of Edinburgh begins about 617 
when Edwin, king of Northumbria, estab- 
lished a fortress on a great rock. The vil- 
lage which grew up about this castle was 
known as Edwin’s Burgh. The chief points 
of interest, besides the Castle, are Holyrood 
Palace, the old Parliament House, St. Giles 
Chureh, John Knox’s house, Walter Scott’s 
monument, and the great Forth Bridge a 
few miles distant. 

Melrose one cannot afford to miss. Here 
is the ancient Abbey, the finest old ruin in 
all Scotland. A half hour by motor car 
takes one to Abbotsford the beautiful home 
of Sir Walter Scott. The library and great 
collection of relics are very interesting. A 
few miles away are the ruins of Dryburgh 
Abbey where Scott lies buried. 

We may now leave Scotland passing 
through Carlyle in northern England to Kes- 
wick in the English Lake District. Here is 
a beautiful motor trip through an interest- 
ing country to Windermere passing on the 
way the Falls of Lodore, Derwentwater, 
Thirlmere, Grasmere, Rydal Water and 
Lake Windermere. A day is spent here 
visiting many interesting places among them 
Wordsworth’s old home at Grasmere, ‘‘ Dove 
Cottage.’’ 

We go next to the Shakespeare country, a 
most beautiful portion of rural England. 
A motor trip includes Kenilworth Castle, 
made famous by Scott; Warwick Castle, 
the best preserved old medieval castle in 
England; Shottery, the home of Anne 
Hathaway; and Stratford where the Bard 
of Avon lived. We visit Shakespeare’s old 
home and his burial place in the Cathedral. 
Then by train to Oxford where a delightful 
day is spent among colleges hoary with age 
and rich in historical associations. One 
should visit Christ Church College with its 
magnificent chapel, Merton College with the 
oldest library in England; the famous 
Bodeian Library and other interesting 
places. 

London, the greatest city in the world, 
is intensely interesting. As Van Dyke says, 
‘*there is power in the air.’’ One can spend 
a week here most profitably. The points of 
chief interest are Westminster Abbey, St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, the Parliament Houses, the 
Tower, the National Gallery, the Tate Gal- 
lery, and the British museum which houses 
so many objects of great historic interest 
among them an original copy of the Magna 
Charta, that bulwark of English liberty. 
There is a most delightful excursion to 
Stokes Poges, Windsor Castle, Twickenham, 
Richmond and Hampton Court Palace where 
Henry VIII lived. 

To most English speaking people there is 
no part of Europe more interesting than 
the British Isles. 


MUST REMAIN IN SCHOOL UNTIL 16 


As a step toward living down the charge 
that we are ‘‘a Nation of sixth graders,’’ 
many States have passed laws requiring 
children to remain in school until they 
have finished the eighth grade, or until 
they have reached the age of 16. Kansas 
and Wyoming have recently added this re- 
quirement to their laws. In both of these 
States the child-labor law was amended to 
provide that a child must not be employed 
until he has reached the age of 14 and 
has completed the eighth grade at school. 
Between the ages of 14 and 16 a child may 
work at certain occupations if he has been 
granted a work permit. This permit will 
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be granted only to pupils who have com- 
pleted the first eight grades. 

Children younger than 16 who have not 
completed the eighth grade must be kept 
in school by their parents under penalty 
of the law. In Wyoming the county super- 
intendents have been authorized to act as 
truant officers, and their salaries were raised 
to compensate them for the new duties. The 
superintendent of schools in a first-class 
county will receive $800 a year more for 
acting as truant officer. 


IMPORTANT WORK BY CHICAGO 
EVENING SCHOOLS 


Chicago’s public evening schools enrolled 
more than 50,000 persons in the past school 
year. These schools offer courses divided 
into six groups: English for the foreign- 
born ; elementary-school subjects, high-school 
subjects, home economics, commercial sub- 
jects, and industrial subjects. The most 
popular classes were those for the foreign- 
born, which enrolled 11,791 persons, more 
than one-third of them women. Commercial 
classes enrolled the next greatest number, 
10,260. More than half the students in 
the commercial group were women, most of 
whom studied stenography and typewriting. 
The home economics courses, which included 
cooking, plain sewing, trade dressmaking, 
and trade millinery, were attended by nearly 
6,000 women. 

About 9,000 men and 300 women were 
registered in the industrial courses. Auto- 
mobile engineering was the most popular 
of the industrial subjects, enrolling 2,520 
men and 36 women. Mechanical drawing 
and electricity attracted more than 1,000 
students each. Other well-attended courses 
were machine-shop work, woodworking, ap- 
plied chemistry, and printing. 

High-school courses enrolled nearly 10,000 
students, English standing first among the 
subjects taught with 2,812 students, physical 
education second, with 2,289, and mathe- 
matics third, with 1,611. Beside academic 
matics third, with 1,611. Besides academic 
subjects and physical education, the high- 
music, orchestra, radio, journalism, com- 
mercial art, and dramatics. Work done in 
the evening high school is credited toward 
a high school diploma. Altogether, 52,682 
students attended the evening courses, more 
than half of them men. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE AT LASALLE 


The LaSalle-Peru Township Board of Edu- 
cation has pledged itself to meet and comply 
with the standards set up by the state and 
national authorities for a Junior College 
which is being established in LaSalle this 
autumn. The willingness and ability of the 
township was demonstrated to engage com- 
petent teachers and to furnish the requisite 
course. 

Economically, the object of the Junior 
College is to save expense to parents and to 
the state. Educationally, the object of the 
Junior College is to develop personality; to 
train young men and women to think; to 
instill in them ideals and habits of service 
to country and humanity; and, through the 
establishment of the right civic and ethical 
attitudes, to lay the foundations of success- 
ful human careers in vocational, social, and 
political fields. Its goal is as much char- 
acter and citizenship as it is the acquisition 
of knowledge and the preparation for uni- 
versity or vocational careers. 

T. J. McCormack heads the faculty of the 
LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby Junior College. There 
is only one T. J. McCormack. Unquestion- 
ably, he is one of the best prepared school- 
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men of the nation. His scholastic knowl- 
edge and attainments are profound; his ad- 
ministrative ability has been demonstrated ; 
his knowledge of the foibles of adolescent 
human nature is tempered by a philosophic 
humor which tempers the wind to the shorn 
freshman and at the same time holds easily 
the ebullient sophomores and juniors, while 
maintaining at least a measure of respect 
from seniors. In addition, I find that among 
the barbarian business men of his home town 
he is known and thought of as ‘‘Tom’’ Mc- 
Cormack. That in itself is ample proof to 
me that he has made a success of his life. 
The many friends of the Sage of LaSalle 
wish him the best of success as head of the 
new Junior College. 


AMERICAN JUNIOR RED CROSS 


In the American Junior Red Cross more 
than five million enrolled school children are 
learning the meaning and value of service. 
With the children of 40 other countries they 
are creating bonds of mutual friendship and 
understanding. Membership on the Ameri- 
ean National Red Cross in the annual na- 
tionwide roll call, November 11 to 27, will 
help extend this work of the boys and girls 
of the Junior Red Cross. 


JUNIOR RED CROSS IN ILLINOIS 


Illinois school children are already think- 
ing in terms of Christmas, not their own 
Christmas to be sure, but that of their little 
foreign brothers and sisters. Schools had 
hardly been opened before members of the 
Junior Red Cross were asking about the 
Christmas boxes. Enthusiasm over this proj- 
ect resulted in more than 5,600 of these 
little cartons being filled with articles made 
or supplied by the Juniors themselves. Hand- 
kerchiefs, small toys, mittens, games, picture 
books and puzzles were among the variety 
of things which went into these boxes. By 
the first of October these gifts were on their 
way to foreign countries. Schools in Alex- 
ander, Cook, Ogle, Will and Lake counties 
participated in this project. 


NEW E. T. PAULL MARCH POPULAR 


‘¢Four HorsEMEN’’ BASED ON THEME FROM 
Book or REVELATION IN THE 
BIBLE 


‘*The Four Horsemen,’’ E. T. Paull’s 
new descriptive march, has been widely ac- 
claimed as his masterpiece. Based upon the 
theme as described in the Book of Revela- 
tion, the story evolves upon the prophetic 
vision of St. John of the ‘‘ Four Horsemen,’’ 
the first riding a white horse, indicating 
‘*peace, prosperity and happiness.’’ The 
second rider, with sword in hand, mounted on 
a red horse, symbolizing the reign of war, 
with its bloodshed and murder. The third 
rider on a black horse signifies depression, 
sadness and sorrow, while finally a pale horse 
and rider symbolizes famine, terror, frenzy 
and death, generally known as ‘‘Death on 
a White Horse.’’ 

The story is set to music that admirably 
illustrates and conveys the ideas and char- 
acteristics of the four horsement. It is ex- 
tremely versatile in nature, ranging from 
the soft and sweet melody—interpreting joy 
and happiness—to strong and powerful 
strains—visualizing war and its horrors. 

‘*The Four Horsemen,’’ published by E. 
T. Paull Music Co. of New York City, N. Y., 
gives every promise of being E. T. Paull’s 
greatest contribution to his popular series 
of descriptive marches, a number of which 
have become famous the world over. 
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PASTING 

No pasting is more fascinating and valu- 
able than the making of scrapbooks. The 
child pastes pictures to amuse himself on 
rainy days; the school girl pastes her dance 
program and the thousand odds and ends 
irl’s heart in her stunt book. The 
young athlete secretly pastes press notices of 
games, tournaments and meets in a book 
which he cons behind closed doors; the 
housewife clips a new recipe from the morn- 
ing paper and pasteg, it in that flour be- 
thumbed cookbook which is fragrant with 
**sugar and spice and everything nice’’; the 


traveler pastes his snaps in the album with’ 


which he amuses himself and bores his 
friends; even at the White House the items 
of particular interest to the President are 
clipped from hundreds of newspapérs daily 
and pasted on yellow sheets so that the Presi- 
dent may quickly lay his finger on the pulse 
of public opinion with respect to any ques- 
tion. What do you paste in your scrapbook? 
Jokes or poems or cartoons or stock quota- 
tions or the changing personnel of your 
favorite ball teams? Cultivate the scrap- 
book habit. It needn’t be a sticky, messy 
process if you use Gluey Paste (advertised 
herein). It comes in a tube and never need 
touch anything but the paper it’s to glue. 
It smells good and a little bit of it sticks 
more staunchly than burdock burrs on your 
Sunday suit. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF OUR COUN- 
TRY. For seventh and eighth grade and 
junior high school use. Prepared by Frank 
A. Rexford, supervising civics in the high 
schools of the city of New York, and Clara 
L. Carson, chairman of the civics depart- 
ment of Wadleigh High School, city of New 
York. Illustrated. 206 pages. American 
Book Company: New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Atlanta, Boston. List price $0.76. 

This book was written primarily for 
pupils of the seventh, eighth, and junior 
high school grades, and its clear out, direct 
interpretation of the Constitution also serves 
admirably as a guide for the sixth grade 
teacher who is giving elementary work in 
the subject of Civics. 

This is a text of 206 pages which por- 
trays the interesting history of the making 
of the Constitution, and contains the May- 
flower Compact, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Bill of Rights, and the Con- 
stitution itself. By the use of cross refer- 
ences and simple but positive explanations, 
it makes clear to the young readers the 
duties and powers of the departments of 
our government, and their responsibility as 
citizens, in making that government desir- 
able. Rules for the use of the flag is one 
of the outstanding features of the book. 
Pertinent questions at the end of each chap- 
ter stimulate thought and provide sugges- 
tions for class discussion and outside 
reading. 

THE CONSTITUTION OF OUR COUN- 
TRY is so arranged that it is not only suited 
for schoolroom use, but may also be easily 
and profitably used as a reference book by 
citizens throughout the country. Its size, 
five by seven inches, makes it a desirable 
handbook and library text for the home or 
the office. 


INDUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY. For high 
school use. Prepared by Ray Hughes Whit- 
beck, professor of Geography at the Uni- 
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versity of Wisconsin, Illustrated. 608 
American Book Company; New York, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, Atlanta, Boston. List 
Price $1.72. 

‘*WHY’’ is the outstanding feature of 
this new book for high schools. 

‘*Why is it that the United States is the 
largest market for diamonds among - the 
countries of the world?’’ 

‘*Why is Prussia the leading state of 
Germany?’’ 

**Why are rabbits such a t in Aus- 
tralia, but not in the United States?’’ 

These are typical of the questions asked 
and discussed by Mr. Whitbeck throughout 
his text. He succeeds admirably in keeping 
his readers in an inquiring frame of mind 
by telling and explaining just enough to 
stimulate their imaginations and arouse their 
reasoning powers. 

The SCOPE of this text is so universal 
that the book might well be called a gen- 
eral commercial geography, dealing with the 
important industries of the world. The first 
half of the book discusses the commercial 
and industrial projects of the United States 
and its colonies, and the second half takes 
up the industries of the rest of the world. 

One of the best and most outstanding 
features of the text is its excellent sum- 
maries found at the end of each chapter, 
together with pertinent ‘‘why’’ questions 
suggesting valuable topics for lively class 
ii - 


on. 

Statistical tables and data are notably 
lacking except in cases where they are used 
for comparative purposes. Statistics which 
are given, however, are the latest which 
could be obtained. 

One hundred and thirty-seven pictures of 
general interest, 146 colored maps showing 
comparative values of products of world 
countries, five colored maps, and eighty-three 
comparative figures give important facts in 
a graphic and understandable way. 

Wise discrimination has been used by the 
author in choosing essential and fundamen- 
tal facts from the mass of material which 
he had to use. CAUSES, PRINCIPLES, 
and TRENDS have been stressed by the giv- 
ing of significant facts. Irrelevant and un- 
important material has been left out en- 
tirely. The book is built around both com- 
modities and countries as units for study. 
The author has succeeded in making clear 
the character and individuality of each 
country in terms of its commodities, and he 
also makes clear the character of each com- 
modity in terms of its country. 


SONGS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 
From STEVENSON’S CHILD’s GARDEN OF 
VERSE 

Marvin Radnor has set to music a number 
of the verses of Robert Louis Stevenson's 
Child’s Garden of Verse, published in an 
attractively covered pamphlet. Those inter- 
ested may reach Mr. Radnor by addressing 
him at 301 Brisbane Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


Catalogue 1922-1923, Announcements 1923- 
1924. Bulletin University of Washington. 
General Series, July 1, 1923, No. 158. 
Seattle, Washington. 

Emerson’s Theories of Literary Expression. 
By Emerson Grant Sutcliffe. University 
of Illinois Studies in Language and Lit- 
erature. Vol. VIII. February, 1923. 
No. 1. University of Illinois Press, Ur- 


bana, Il. 
Journal of the Illinois State Historical So- 
ciety. Volume 15. April-July, 1922. Nos. 


1-2. Illinois State Historical Society, 
Springfield, MN. 
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Annual Report, 1923. Public Schools, Bloom- 
field, N. J. 

Citizenship Instruction. The Problem Con- 
fronting the Classes in Hackensack, N. J. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Naturali- 
zation. Washington Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Course of Study for the Elementary Schools 
of North Carolina. Educational Publica- 
tion No. 65. Division of Supervision No. 
13. State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Raleigh, N. C. 

The Latest Views of Philadelphia, Pub- 
lished by L. H. Nelson Co., Portland, Me. 

An Investigation of the Written Examina- 
tion as A Measure of Achievement with 
Particular Reference to General Soience, 
by Joseph Bardy. Menasha, Wisconsin, 
1923, Geo. Banta Publishing Company. 
Cloth. Iustrated. Pp. 3, 176. 

Studies in the Narrative Method of Defoe, 
by Arthur Wellesley Secord. Urbana, 
Illinois, 1924, University of Illinois Press. 
Paper. Pp. 9, 248. 

Twentieth Annual Report of School District 
Number One in the City and County of 
Denver and State of Colorado—Section I, 
Review of the Three-Year Period August, 
1920, to May, 1923, by the Superintend- 
ent of Schools. The Denver School Press. 
Paper, Illustrated. Pp. 7, 87. 

Twentieth Annual Report of School District 
Number One in the City and County of 
Denver and State of Colorado—Scction 
II, Educational Statistics and Financial 
Statistics (Secretary of the Board), by 
the Superintendent of Schools. 1922-1923. 
Denver School Press. Paper. Illustrated. 
Pp. 3, 70. 

The Seventh Book of Savanna Education, 

by C. H. LeVitt of The Savanna City 

Schools. Savanna, Illinois, 1924. Paper. 

Illustrated. Pp. 7, 34. 


GOVERNMENT JOBS 
$1140 TO $3000 YEAR 
All teachers should try the U. S. Govern- 
ment examinations frequently held through- 
out the entire country. Many permanent, 
life positions paying $1140 to $3000 a year 
are constantly being filled; these have short 
hours and pleasant work. Write immedi- 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. $237, Ro- 
chester, N. Y., for list of positions obtain- 
able and free sample examination coaching 
lessons. 


MAGAZINES—Special Rates to Teachers 


Special discounts on magazines and books 
for teachers and school libraries. Write 
for details. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS MAGAZINE AGENCY, 
823 Steger Bldg., Chicago 




















While Teaching 
become moreefficient 


courses in your particular 
subject whether it be Engli 
Mathematics, Hist we the 
Sciences 





ory or the 
or h profes- 
sional courses in education like “Genetic 
Pgcholoey,” ‘*StoryTellingin Primary Grades,” 
d lementary School Administration and Super- 
vision, ,, Methods of Teaching in Elementary 
Schools, ” “The Junior High School Movement, 
“Educational Measurements,” etc. The Univer- 
sity gives over 450 courses by mail which 
command credit towards a Bachelor degree. 
Begin any time. 


The niversity of Chicago 


Chicago, Illinois 











ILLINOIS TEACHER 


TEN YEARS AGO 


Little Max Palmer was paddled for 
swearing, but later it was proved clearly 
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that his lisping lips were simply trying 
to say ‘‘Dam—dam—d’amma!’’ and his 
grandma didn’t understand. So often are 
our little ones misjudged. 








GEOGRAPHY 


The Ridgley Series of Geographies for the elementary school will arouse in ever y 
pupil more interest in geography than any other texts or notebooks. 

__ There is no indication that the first book “Home Geography,” is simply a smaller 
edition of the second book, “Studies in World Geography,” nor does the work given 
in these two elementary teats overlap the work given in the three reference notebooks 
which follow them and supplement any regular standard advanced geography text 
during the last three years the subject is taught in the grades. 


A SUPERINTENDENT WRITES: 


A Superintendent of a Teachers’ College Training School writes ““You may be in- 
terested to know that we are using your geography series throughout the whole system 
of elementary schools. We are finding them an inspiration to the children who would 
otherwise find the study uninteresting.” ; 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 
Our new Reference Notebook in Economic Geography by Ridgley & Crompton, 
is proving a wonderful help to students in commercial geography. 
BRANOM TESTS IN GEOGRAPHY 


The Branom tests in geography are now ready for delivery and are being used in 
many schools. Write us for full information and a list of the tests with prices. Our 
complete catalogue will be sent on request. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
Geographical Publishers NORMAL, ILLINOIS 
























Individual Name Pencils 


“The Gift Useful’’ 














With any Name or Short Inscription in Genuine 22kt. Gold 


For an inexpensive gi't for general distribution, nothing can equal these pencils, neatly imprinted 
and packed in handso:ne lithograp ed boxes of three. 


Solve he gift question for special occasions such as Birthday, Graduation, and the Holiday Season 
by placing your order tor ‘Individual Name” Pencils. 


, SSREEMEER ~<a" the usetul gilt that is most appreciated. Make up your list and get your order 
in early. 


We furnish these in Beauti‘ul Lithographed Boxes, containing THREE High Grade Hexagon Pencils 
with any naine or short tascriptioa +2 Geauine 224t. GOLD at 30c per set. In lots of six sets or over—25c 
Be on pape, Pencils turnished in assorted colors or your choice of any of the following: Red, Green, 

oe ellow caveats and Gray. One gross with name of school or any other short inscription desired 
—$5.50 postpaid. 


Remittance can be made by check, money order or stamps, suit your own convenience. 


Be sure and write all names very plainly 


The Osborne Specialty Company, Dept. 4, Camden, New York 























SPECIALIST 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


ODEON BLDG.,ST. LOUIS,M° 
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ALBER 


“I want promotion and salary.” 
and found. Why not you? 


Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; 


. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 


Send for booklet “Teaching as a Business.” 
Best schools our clients. 
Symes Bidg., Denver; 


ACHERS’ AGENCY 


the “Albert” many thousands have sought 


39th year. 
Peyton Bldg., Spokane 

















CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 3) % 


Clinton, Iowa 


FREE REGISTRATION 





C. E. Cozzens, Manager 
We place Good Teaches in Good Positions at small expense to them. 


TERRITORY {#822 CENTRAL STATES 





jeat., & Wyo. 
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